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Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five copies, $3.75. These terms apply both to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
per i r extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires. and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subserib 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, specify that fact in ordering, and 
your wishes will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Whv Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents euch; or to 
the same postoffice. 75 cents each, providing that 
the names secured are for not tess than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subseriptions in his own loeality, may retain 25 
cents for every name tuken for $1.00; but at least 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order. 

Reeeipts tor Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. 

How to Send Money. You can send money at 
our risk by P. 0. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Maney sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay exchange 
or express charges on money. Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. I. Root. 
If you neglect this it wiil have to be sent back to 
you. 

Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 
= single insertion, and for a uniform space each 
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We will send GLEANINGS with— 


The American Bee Journal, weekly, ($1.00) %).75 


The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, (.75) 1.65 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, (1.00) 1.5 
The British Bee Journal. (1.50) 2.0 
American Apiculturist, ( .%5) = 1.70 
American Bee-Keeper, ( 50) 1.40 
All of the above journals, 5.65 
American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 2.25 
American Garden, (2.00) 2.60 
Prairie Farmer, (1.50) 2.35 
Rural New-Yorker, (2,00) 2.9 
Farm Journal, ( 50) 120 
Scientific American, (8.00) 3.7% 
Ohio Farmer, (1.00) 1.9) 
Popular Gardening, (1.00) 1.85 
U. S. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 2.25 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, (1.60) 1.75 
Drainage and Farm Journal, a0) 
Fanciers’ Monthly, (1.00) 1.75 
Illustrated Home Journal, (.50)) 13 


Orchard and Garden, 
[Above Rates include all Postage in U. 8. and Canada.) 


32 pages—$1.00 a year—Sample Free. 
The oldest, largest and cheapest Weekly bee-paper 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


246 East Madison Street, . CHICAGO, ILL 
\P"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs, 
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URRAY & HEIS 


CLEVELAND OHIO. : 
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"ln responding to thus advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


OUNDATION & SECTIONS are my speci:ilties. 
No. 1 V-groove Sections at $3.00 per Ji’. 
Special Prices to dealers. Send for free 
price list of every thing needed in the 
apiary. ". H. HUNT. 

itfdb Bell Branch, Mich. 

t{W ln responding to this adverti-ement mention Ginsdis« 


Hives, Honey-Cases, Sections, and , Frames. 
We are the only concern in Southern Califor- 
nia who make a 

SPECIALTY OF BEE-KEEPERS’ MATERIAL 

Agents for the white basswood 1-Ib. sections. 
Send for catalogue and price list. 


OCEANSIDE M'LL CO., 
1-12db Oceanside. Cal. 
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“READY TO MAIL YOU. 


Our 1891 Illustrated Catalogue of Apiariin 
Supplies. Dovetailed Hive. Snow-white ~°° 
tions, Golden-colored Italian Bees and Ques ''s, 
ete. Every thing needed in an apiary we «10 
furnish you. Address Btfe) 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, HIGH HILL, MO: | 
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Vol. XIX. 
SrRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








Don’? YOU LONG to see the bees at work? 

THE TRADE-MARK isn’t booming so much. 

Tue Review wants no trade-mark. Right, 
Hutch.! 

Isn't THAT &@& neat engraving at the top of 
the page? 

Hon. EUGENE Secor is re-elected President 
of the lowa State Horticultural Society. 

How To'GET a stand of melilot might be a 
good subject for experiment at Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. 

J, H. LARRABEE, a live bee-keeper from 
down east, has been chosen to help Prof. Cook 
in his apicultural experiments, 

Tur CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPER is out—Vol. I., 
No. 1. It ought to live—gotten up in fine shape, 
and the salutatory has the right ring to it. 

“STORIFYING” is what our English cousins 
think we ought to say instead of “tiering.” 
I'm afraid they’re right. ‘ Piling” might do. 

“Ne? WEIGHT ONLY” marked on the end of 

the case, says Henry Segelkin (GLEANINGS, p. 
133). Please tell us why only net, and why on 
the end, 
_A New SMOKER, by A.G. Hill. Looks a trifle 
like a Bingham upside down. Has the advan- 
tage that itis always right side up, whether in 
use or idle, 

PROMINENCE is to be given just now at 
Mich gan Agricultural College to experiments 
inwivtering, improvement in bees, and plant- 
ing honey. 

OL!) KEROSENE-CANS, says the California 
Bec-) -eper, should not be cleaned out for honey. 
Just ‘cave them dirty, and then fill them up 
Witl serosene, 

{ God has made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
low beautiful beyond compare 
Must Paradise be found!” 


A\ \G@IN A CELL Stands up straight the first 
day cond day at an angle of 45°; third day, 
itlics Jat on the bottom of the cell. I learned 
“ra rom Cowan’s new book, “The Honey- 
ree, 

Gr i’. Rospsins writes that he has tried it, 
aud .nows that enameled cloth is better than 
pain od muslin for hive-covers. He puts the 
fan | side down and then paints it. It doesn’t 
og 0: Sine as much paint as muslin. Still, 
in is rood. 





Goop FOR WISCONSIN! Here’s a resolution at 
their State convention: ‘** That this Associa- 
tion send one delegate to the next American 
Bee-keepers’ convention, and pay $10 toward his 
expenses.” 

PUTTING BEST PREMIUMS on light honey, 
and little or nothing on dark honey, is scratch- 
ing out our own eyes. Sodsays Hasty in an ar- 
ticle in American Bee-keeper. The whole arti- 
cle is excellent. 

IN HAULING BEES or honey in day time, A. 
N. Draper tells in A. B. K. about loading up 
close to the hives, and, by means of a 40-foot 
rope, hauling the wagon some distance before 
hitching on regularly. Good idea. 

LINDEN-TREES are among the most desirable 
for shade on the streets. Wouldn’t it be a good 
plan to give them away to be planted on the 
villags streets?—cheaper than to plant them on 
rose own ground, just as good for you, and a 
<indness to your neighbor. 

WHAT SECRETIVE PEOPLE those Michigan- 
ders are! There’s Prof. Cook. It was darkly 
hinted that the government was doing some- 
thing for the benetit of bee-keepers, and now 
Hutchinson brings out the fact that an experi- 
mental station is started, with Prof. Cook as 
chief engineer—a grand choice. 

GERMAN BEE-KEEPERS are all stirred up over 
the matter of heating in winter. Its leading 
advocate, Pastor Weygandt, is considered by one 
party as an investigator to be placed alongside 
of Dzierzon, while the other party looks upon 
him as an idle dreamer. Details as to carrying 
out his plans are so indefinite that at present 
we can Only wait to see what others do. 

PRoF. Cook says he wants suggestions as to 
subjects for experiment, also as to the manner 
of conducting experiments. Wouldn’t it bea 
good = to snow him under with suggestions? 
Out of the lot he ought to get some that would 
be usable. With such men as Cook and Larra- 
bee at the helm, it’s a pretty sure thing that 
the experimental station will be in close touch 
with the rank and file of bee-keepers. 

No SWARMING will generally take place, says 
Dr. Tinker, in A. B. K., “if at the beginning of 
a honey-flow we take an empty story with 
foundation starters in the frames, and put on 
the excluder, then a super of sections for stor- 
ing, and the brood-chamber of any colony ready 
to work in the sections on top of all. The 
queen, of course, is to be put below the excluder 
in the new story.”’ In 1889I tried a number of 
colonies on this plan, but failed. Possibly the 
season was too poor. 

“THE DOUBLE-COLONY”’ plan, as he calls it, 
is given by G. W. Demaree in A. B. K. In brief 
itis this: When a colony swarms, remove its 
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queen and put it in a brood-chamber on the old 
stand, with empty combs, except one comb of 
honey in which a queen-cell is grafted. on this 
a queen-excluder, and then a second story with 
the brood-frames and queen-cells, and then the 
surplus cases. The queens above will be de- 
stroyed before or after hatching. and the young 
queen below remains reigning. Won't the bees 
sometimes desert that single cell? 

A NEW STUPEFIER is described in Leipziger 
Bienenzeitung. It is kept by supply-dealers, 
put up in little bottles, and. under the rather 
inappropriate name of “laughing-gas,” consists 
of solid white crystals the size of coffee grains. 
Its fumes act like magic in immediately pro- 
ducing apparent death, and, as magically, life 
is restored, with no trace of effect, except that 
all memory of the past is gone. allowing change 
of queen, change of locality. uniting. ete. But 
disastrous results weeks, and even months 
afterward, are charged to its account. 

GET READY fora big crop. If you're ready 
for it and it doesn’t come, there’s no great harm 
done. If you're not ready and it does come, 
then there is harm done. You'll get all ina 
stew right in the middle of harvest, and, in- 
stead of being just running over with gratitude 
for having such a big crop, you'll grumble at 
the supply -dealers because they don’t start your 
supplies on the road about two hours before 
you mail your order, snap up your wife when 
she asks you to stop long enough for dinner, 
and make yourself such a nuisance generally 
that you'll want to get away from yourself. 
Get ready in time. 


GENERAL (CORRESPONDENCE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

















WHO IS RAMBLER? 





The subject of this sketch was born in the 
town of Hartford, New York, Dec. 30, 1839. His 
grandfather came from the State of Massachu- 
setts, and was one of those hardy Puritan pio- 
neers who settled in that region near the close of 
the last century, and there carved comfortable 
homes from the virgin forest. He was a man 
of high native qualities and Yankee shrewd- 
ness, and from him John H. seems to have in- 
herited his full share. AsJohn was an only son 
he was given good edueational opportunities, 
spending some time at a neighboring academy, 
and at the Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

In 1868 he married Miss Libbie C. Edwards, 
who died in 1881, leaving no children. She was 
an estimable lady, and her death was a great 
loss to the community. : 

For many years Mr. Martin followed agricul- 
tural pursuits on his father’s farm; but owing 
to a somewhat frail constitution, and the death 
of his wife, followed. in 1883, by the death of 
both his parents, he gave up the farm entirely; 
and bee culture, which had formerly been a 
side issue, was given all his time and attention. 

His grandfather was the first to introduce 
into that section the Weeks patent hive, which 
at that time was a great improvement. By ob- 
serving his grandfather’s bees and methods, he 
early became interested in the bees, and hence 
he ean hardly tell when his career as an apia- 
rist began. As early as 1874 we find him with 
55 colonies of bees, and a contributor to GLEAN- 
INGs. Since that time his apicultural career 
has been plainly indexed by his contributions 
to this paper. Since he has devoted all his time 
to the bees, it has been his method to keep from 
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200 to 300 colonies, running them for ext 
honey, and doing all the work himself, 
during the extracting season. At pres: 
colonies are somewhat reduced, owing 
past suceessive poor seasons and bad w 
One season his crop was 16,000 Ibs. of hou 
his average for the past 12 or 15 years ha 
about 7000 Ibs. of extracted honey pe: 
Since the advent of the Heddon hive 
adopted it and its methods, and the chatf 
and outdoor wintering are being discard 

Mr. Martin is a thorough student of tl! 
as the many bee-books. old and new, and 
volumes of the bee-periodicals to be fo: 
his bookease, all show. He is also asu 
workman in wood. and very ingenious 
invention and application of apiarian j 
ments. The old homestead, where he 1 
sides with kind friends, is a most bea 
spot. A broad turnpike leads up from t! 
lage, and for some distance there are, on « 
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side of the road, rows of thrifty bassw cods, 


planted years ago by Mr. Martin’s own 
he house is a typical Eastern homestead. 


and square and white, among venerable m: 


hand. 
iarge 
iples. 


Just beyond the house isthe apiary with its high 


lattice fence and arbor of grapevines, wh 


around are the high hills and broad val! 


an excellent honey location. 

In person Mr. Martin is quite tall and 
der; there is not an ounce of spare flesh 
him. In manner he is very modest and 
yet continually, through his eyes and 


words, one sees the humor of the man. I! 


great love of the quaint and humorous + 
humanity, yet his humor never offends 


coarseness nor galls by its acidity. The se: 


articles written during the last two yea! 
der the nom de plume * Rambler,” has 


him well known to all the readers of Gu. 


INGS. His method of combining the ente 
ing and the instructive in a manner to m 
read by all is very characteristic. 

Mr. Martin isa true Christian—very z 
in Christian work, and is a leading memb: 
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' of the Congregational church of his 
tow He has long served as superintendent of 
he »bbath-school: and in all matters per- 
ta to the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
the iety his influence is felt, and is always 
on tho side of right. Joun H. LARRABEE. 
\e | College, Mich., Jan., 1891. 

\ have given us an excellent sketch of our 
smyuiual friend,” and your next to the last par- 


ag) describes his personality almost exactly. 
\jongonmy bieyele tour] was frequently asked, 
“\W sthat Rambler? I like his style, anyhow. 
Bu want to know when that chap is coming 
around to visit me, so I can kind o’ slick up, you 
know.” Twasasked so many times about Ram- 


jlersidentity, that.when [reached Lake George, 
told Mr. Martin thatitmight not be a bad idea 
for him to let his real name be known, now 
that we had abundant evidence that his Ram- 
bles were appreciated and sought after by 
thousands of readers. Dr. Mason once said to 
me. - Ernest, I don’t like this nom-de-plume 
Now, there is Rambler—a rather nice 
fellow, L judge, but I should like to know who 
he is: and when he gives me a* blackboard ex- 
ereise’ T ean give him another in return.” 
\gain, at the Albany convention, I think it was 
Charles Stewart who said to me, *“ Rambler is 
Join H. Martin, is he not?” 

~Yos, sir; how did you know ?” 

~ tle referred in one of his letters to his horse 
Nig” and then I knew his identity at once.” 

Later.—Rambler is now going to California, 
and our readers will get the benefitof his west- 
ern rambles, See his advertisement elsewhere. | 

ry > 
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CONDUCTIVITY OF HIVE-WALLS. 


EXPERIMENTS TO ASCERTAIN THE COMPARATIVE 
RESULTS BETWEEN THEM.) 








With a view to test the relative conductivity 
of different hive-walls I recently spent about a 
week in conducting experiments, and in mak- 
ing preparations for them. 

The hives used were eight-frame Langstroth. 
No. | was a single-walled hive, made of scant 
‘.-inch lumber, sent to a neighbor as a sample 
live from the factory of Mr. Heddon. Nos. 2 
and 3 were half an inch wider, and one-eighth 
inch longer inside. Both of these were double 
walled, with 184 inches for packing. The outer 
walls were plump 3 inch, ship-lapped, and lin- 
ed with one thiekness of building-paper to keep 
the vind from driving in through the joints. 
The inside walls were composed of _picture- 
backing, Say about 3% inch thick. In No.2 the 
Walis were firmly packed with cut straw. such 
us ‘s used for fodder, and in No.3 they were 
paced with granulated cork, 

Toe bottoms were removed. In order to 
cae the cooling to take place as much as pos- 
sib through the sides, each hive was covered 
wil) two eushions of wool tacked down with 
str os, the cushions weighing together 29 oz. 
lio was a difference of only half an ounce in 
the veights of the three covers. To prevent the 
esc oe Of heat as much as possible downward, 
sii) ar eushions were fastened on the under 
sidy of the bottoms. 
|» first step was to verify my thermome- 
ter I tested five instruments simultaneously, 
aul as it happened, the variations were so 
sic | that,in experiments of this kind, they 
Micot be ignored. When every thing was 
reo’. a tin pail containing 744 ibs. of boiling 
Way was set on each bottom-board, and the 
hi’ .setover them. The thermometers were 
th inserted through slits in the quilts, so that 
ily bulbs extended into the water. After the 
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mercury began to fall in each instrument, read- 
ings were recorded every half-hour for ten 
hours and thirty-five minutes. At the end of 
that time the temperatures, which at the first 
reading were 170, 171, and 175°, had dropped to 
40, 48, and 58° respectively. It was noticeable, 
that at first the thermometer indicated higher 
in the single-walled hive than in either of the 
others, the heat in the latter being absorbed, I 
presume, in warming up the thicker walls. 

It would, perhaps, be Interesting to the reader 
to be able to examine the record of the readings 
in detail, but it would take up considerable 
space. 

The outside temperature during the time the 
readings were taken averaged about 1° below 0. 
The following figures show the times of cooling 
down 100°: 


Single-walled hive............ 330 min. 
Straw-packed “oo .....¢6.6 450 * 
Cork-packed Br eee na Wek 459 *§ 


When this experiment was finished, I was not 
satisfied with the result. The double-walled 
hives did not stand close on the bottom-boards. 
I tried to fill up the cracks with oakum; but 
with a wind blowing, and a zero temperature, 
a very slight crack would vitiate the result; so 
I resolved upon another trial. 

In the second experiment I fixed up the bot- 
tom-boards so that they would hold 24 inches 
in depth of dry wood ashes, this being a very 
good non-conductor of heat. On these beds the 
hives were placed, and pressed down so that 
they were comparatively air-tight at the bot- 
tom. In this case the bulbs of the instruments 
were not placed in the water, but extended be- 
low the covers about twoinches. During this 
experiment the outside temperature averaged 
about 10° above 0. The times of cooling down 
through 65° were as follows: 

Single-walled hive............. 390 min. 
EPA WS ORONOUL: oo cs acses ne sare 460° '* 
Cork-packed Sree Vasa ae <a 475 ** 

In this experiment I found that, having the 
hives close together, affected their rate of cool- 
ing perceptibly, from which we may infer that, 
by lacing hives close to each other in clamps, 
cellars, ete.., they will keep warmer than when 
a greater distance apart. I thought, too, that, 
after all, keeping the bulbs in the water gave 
safer indications of the rate of cooling, so I de- 
termined to try it over again once more. 

In the third experiment the hives were placed 
on beds of ashes as before; but 1 now packed 
soft wet snow around each hive, and crowded 
it up against the walls every hour to prevent 
air-spaces forming. The bulbs of the instru- 
ments were placed in the water as in the first 
case. This experiment I regard as the most re- 
liable of the pba: The times of cooling down 


75° were as follows: 
Single-walled hive............. 503 min. 
PVE W-PEOMOR ek cae ces B70: ** 
COPE“ PACHOE: 5 fo Sie eaat 675 


When Count Rumford made his elaborate ex- 
periments on the conductivity of materials used 
in clothing, about 100 years ago, his method 
was this: “A mercurial thermometer was sus- 
pended in the axis of a cylindrical glass tube 
ending with a globe, in such a manner that the 
center of the bulb of the themometer occupied 
the center of the globe; the space between the 
internal surface and the bulb was filled with 
the substance whose conductive power was to 
be determined. The instrument was then 
heated in boiling water, and afterward, being 
plunged into a freezing mixture of pounded ice 
and salt, the times of cooling 135° were noted.” 

My experiments were imperfect in this re- 


spect: Although the hives had been kept over 
night in the kitchen, there was a great differ- 
ence between their temperature and the tem- 
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perature of the water placed in them. Owing 
to the difference in the material and thickness 
of the walls, the amount of heat absorbed by 
the walls in each case was not the same. If I 
could have placed the whole lot in a large oven, 
so as to heat all the materials to the same de- 
gree, aS was done in Rumford’s experiment, the 
result obtained would have been more reliable. 
As it is, however, the experiments give some 
indications of the comparative warmth of the 
different hive-walls. S. CORNEIL. 
Lindsay, Ont., Feb, 20, 


{Friend C., we are very much obliged indeed 
for the report of your valuable experiment. I 
wish, however, you had placed a similar pail 
of water right outdoors, without any protec- 
tion; then we could have told just how much 
any sort of protection amounts to. Another 
thing, a colony of living bees giving off mois- 
ture from their respiration requires a covering 
somewhat different from that needed to’ pre- 
serve avessel of hot water ora cake of ice; 
that is, the arrangement that would hold the 
heat longest for the brick or the ice would not 
be exactly what we need for a cluster of living 
bees. Your experiment demonstrates very 
clearly, however, the advantage and the pro- 
tection that chaff and cut straw afford toa 
colony of bees during severe weather. | 


——————— enn ee 
FIXED FRAMES. 


AN ILLINOIS MAN DISCUSSES SOME OF THEIR 
FEATURES; HE CAN HANDLE THEM 
FASTER THAN THE UNFIXED 
FRAMES. 








Friend Root:—The discussion that has ap- 
peared in GLEANINGS in the last six months in 
regard to the different frames used in hives 
should interest every progressive bee-keeper, 
since Ernest’s visit to the East; and he there 
found a majority of the bee-keepers using a 
fixed-frame ive. It has aroused an inquiry in 
the minds of many of the bee-keepers of the 
South and West: Does the fixed frame possess 
advantages with which we are unacquainted ? 
and have its disadvantages been exaggerated ? 
The discussion has, I think, disclosed the fact 
that there are more using a fixed-frame hive 
than was generally supposed—not from mere 
choice. but because they were convinced, after 
trial, that it possessed advantages not found in 
the hanging or adjustable frame. 

I believe it is generally conceded, that, in the 
fixed-frame hive, there is less burr-comb built 
than in the hanging frame, especially between 
the hive and super; that it possesses superior 
advantages when hives are hauled on wagons 
to out-apiaries or distant fields to take advan- 
tage of honey-flows not existing in their own 
neighborhoods. The frames being fixed, they 
are ready to load on the wagon without hav- 
ing to stop and fasten them in the hive by some 
device, and then unfasten them on arrival at 
destination. 

The disadvantages claimed for the fixed frame 
are, that they can not be manipulated as fast 
or as easily as the adjustable frame; but when 
Ernest saw some of the prominent bee-keepers 
of the East handle fixed frames easier and fast- 
er than he could the loose frame, he was con- 
vinced that the disadvantages claimed for it 
in this direction had been greatly overrated, 
and so I think. 

I have been experimenting with hives for 12 
years, having tried most of the different styles 
that have laid claim to popular favor, being 
desirous of obtaining the best hive invented. 
Having tried many of them, I will say that I 
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can handle a fixed-frame hive, invented }. \; 
Armstrong, of Jerseyville, Ill., who is nov. oy; 
of the business, with greater ease, and f. ste; 
than I can any loose-frame hive that Tar ae. 
quainted with. ButI have settled on a s}q). 
low tixed-frame hive, brood-frame 5) inches 
deep. Two cases filled with these frames jake 
a brood-chamber. Here we have nothing by 
white clover to depend on for surplus, ani jt js 
gathered in from two to five weeks. Now, jy 
order to get through the honey-harvest wi +h as 
few unfinished sections as possible, we must de- 
vise some plan to keep the bees at work i) the 
sections from the time they commence pti! 
they are finished; for if we allow them to stop, 
which they usually do when they swarm. the 
harvest is likely to be over before the sections 
are finished. Now,in order not to have the 
bees stop work in the sections when they swary. 
I move away the hive that has swarmed, and 
in its place I set one case of the shallow hive: 
put on a queen-excluding honey-board and the 
supers from the hive that has swarmed: they 
run the swarm in the new hive. The byood- 
chamber being so shallow, the bees are forced 
up into the sections; the work goes on, and the 
sections are completed without delay. In four 
or five days the queen-excluding honey-board 
ean be taken off, if desired. The queen wil! not 
go above in the sections. If, when the sections 
are about completed, there is not time to fin- 
ish another lot, raise up the super and insert 
between it and the brood-chamber  anothe 
section of the brood-chamber, which the bees 
‘an proceed to fill for winter stores, or it can be 
extracted. 

While the plan above is not new or original, 
yet I think it worth repeating, as we sometimes 
1ave to read a thing two or three times be fore 
we think there is any thing in it. 

Delhi, Il., Feb. 5. H. D. Epwarps. 


[ Yes, it appears that there are more using fixed 
frames than was generally supposed. and that. 
too, when most of the books and journals fo: 
years have declared against them. Now that the 
tide is changing, the ftixed-frame users wil! in- 
crease greatly, but the loose frame will continw 
to be used largely yet. See page 224.] 


oe 
R. F. HOLTERMANN ON A VISIT. 


HE CALLS ON MR. ALPAUGH. 





A visit to the home and apiary of Jaco! Al- 
paugh, St. Thomas, Ont., could not result in any 
thing but material gain to an observing bee- 
keeper. On every hand we find ingenious con- 
trivances to lessen labor, and to do work ina 
better manner. To assure the readers of 
GLEANINGS that these inventions are practical, 
I need only to mention that they are in use by 
Mr. Alpaugh and others, and that Mr. <. in- 
tends running five apiaries the coming summer, 
and has at present 370 colonies, 190 of them in 
the cellar, the remainder wintering on (heir 
summer stands. The bees wintered on (heir 
summer stands are packed four in a bos. two 
entrances at opposite sides. They are pocked 
with forest-leaves, no packing at the bo‘iom: 
at the top, a fresh quilt and about eight i ches 
of forest-loaves: the entrance is left open ‘» the 
extent of about eight inches. A few co wnies 
are being experimented with for the s:-ond 
year, the first having been an entire su cess. 
An empty story is placed between the boi‘om- 
board and the body of the hive; an entra: e's 
left in each; an eight-inch packing of ! rest 
leaves is put above the body, with bees 111t. 
A new quilt is, of course, put above the ees. 
No further protection is given to the bee Of 
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course, We have had several mild winters, and 
it would hardly be advisable to adopt this plan 
generally at present. 

|) order to give the method of cellar winter- 
ing. the cellar must here be described. It is 


js\'| feet and 6 feet high. The walls have no 
eonnection With the outside. The entire cellar 
js ipside of another 30x25-feet wall made of 


stove 16 in. thick, and with a cement floor, the 
laticr common to all. The inner compartment 
has for its walls half-thickness brick. The 
eel pg is boarded with matched lumber against 


the joists. The air, hot or cold, can, therefore, 
pass clean over and about the inner repository, 
all but the floor. Two ventilators pass into the 
inner cellar. One, 4x8 inches, is attached to a 


chimney; the other, 4x4 inches, passes up 
through the center of the house. Both general- 
ily draw air from the top of the cellar; but by 
adding a length to the pipes they can be made 
to draw from the bottom. <A door connects the 
inner repository with the outside cellar. Either 
wire or solid wood can be used. So far this 
winter the sereen only has been used. The 
main cellar is further ventilated by means of a 
door at one side, and on the opposite side a 
window. ‘The door to the inner repository is 


between the door and window of the outer, giv- 
ing a free current to the bees when desired. 

There is another compartment which con- 
tains a large stove, used asa furnace. From 
this the air around the inner repository can be 
heated to any desired temperature. The only 
difficulty, Mr. Alpaugh says, is when the out- 
side temperature gets too high. The bees are 
packed almost solid, four tiers high. The bot- 
tom tier is about four inches from the floor, and 
this tier has an inch rim between the body and 
the bottom-board. ‘The greatest number of col- 
onies ever Wintered here was 260, and the tem- 
perature has been as high as 60°, seldom as low 
No trouble has been found in regard to 
spring dwindling, and there were not enough 
dead bees to cover the cellar floor up to the time 
of my visit, Feb. 7. We raised the quilt of one 
colouy. The bees were as small as in summer, 
bright and clean. They certainly were not hi- 
bernating. however. The 190 colonies made a 
sligit hum, but one could scarcely detect the 
odor of the bees—a very good indication of a 
healthy condition. I feel satisfied that the bees 
go into Winter quarters in good condition. Of 
course, this is a great step toward successful 
wintering. I have for years felt that Mr. Al- 
pauch had a very fine cellar for wintering* bees; 
and the only addition I might advise would be 
aspring of water to assist in keeping down the 
tem perature in spring. 

I a future number I propose describing a few 
of Mr. Alpaugh’s inventions in the bee-line; 
anc as your readers may be interested in one or 
two contrivances about the house. not in connec- 
tion with bees, I shall take the liberty of briefly 
des-ribing them, especially as I know you have 
a \cakness for pure water. The cistern, or 
tan. for soft water stands on the floor of the 
mas cellar. It is 6 ft.in diameter and 6 ft. 
hig The water is caught from the roof of the 
hove and pours into the top ot the tank. The 
ov. low pipe draws the water from the bottom 
an communicates with the house-drain. <A 
tub’ connects with the overflow-pipe, just 
Wh ve it bends over the tank. This tube car- 
ries «ll foul air from the drain to the chimney, 
joi ng the kitchen stovepipe, I believe. The 
Wa’ rin the tank, by means of the above, and 
bei ¢ quite open at the top, is pure, and used 
for drinking, frequently; so, Mr. Root, when 


as 50, 


you go to Alpaugh’s you will find waiting for 

you soft water as well as a soft bed. 

MR. \LPAUGH’S DEVICE FOR DRAWING WATER. 
! vas attracted in the woodshed by a wire- 
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cloth trap-door covering a box. Asking what 
it was I found it covered the box upon the well- 
platform; and immediately above it, and sus- 
pended to the rafters of the shed, was a wooden 
roller with two light ropes attached. I knew 
Mr. Alpaugh could afford a pump, but I receiv- 
ed the following explanation: “I believe that 
every well should be so arranged that the air 
has full access to the water. That is why I 
have the pump out and the pail todip; also 
the wire trap-door. The latter allows a con- 
stant free circulation: the former takes a cer- 
tain amount of fresh air to the water every 
time we dip, and takes it from the surface at all 
times. We could not use the water when we 
had the pump in it; but now, as you can see for 
yourself. it is very good, for surface water.’ The 
above contrivance is to make the drawing of 
water easy. It consists of simply an eighteen- 
inch roller, half of it two inches in diameter, 
the other half four inches in diameter. To the 
latter a rope is attached, long enough to strike 
the water and allow the attached pail to sink 
and fill. The pail is galvanized iron. To one 
side is attached a weight, so that, when the 
pail strikes the water, the pail is drawn to one 
side and fills. The pail rights itself the mo- 
ment the rope pulls on it. To the two-inch rol- 
ler is attached a cord half the length of the one 
attached to the 4-inch, and to this is fastened a 
weight just the weight of the zine pail when 
filled with water; when the weight rolls up, 
the oe goes down; and when the pail comes 
up, the weight goes down. So it takes a little 
null (you can do it with thumb and finger) to 
ring the pail down and about the same to 
bring itup. With a proper catch to clasp the 
bail of the pail, itis a pleasure to draw water. 
It is fully as eusy as pumping, and the frailest 
woman can work it without much exertion. 
When I think of all the places I visit where 
they draw soft water, and sometimes hard, by 
means of a rope or a stick attached to the pail, 
I feel as if you should turn that simple roller, 
and have it among your household conven- 
iences, for such it assuredly is. It may be old to 
some, and to many new. R. F. HOLTERMANN. 
Romney, Ont., Feb. 16. 





GLOVES—WHAT KIND TO USE. 


RUBBER GLOVES NOT SUITABLE FOR BEE-WORK. 
FINGERLESS GLOVES PREFERRED; 
DRESS FOR LADIES. 





Friend Root: —1, for one, have used rubber 

loves in the apiary, but I did not like them. 
‘hey draw, and burn the hands until one can 
hardly endure it, especially if the weather is 
very warm; and when you take them off, your 
hands will look as if you had been washing in 
hot suds all day. Another thing is, they are so 
clumsy in handling frames that one is apt to 
drop one end of the frame on the hive witha 
jar, and the result is—mad, stinging bees. 

I like my fingers uncovered while working in 
the apiary; but I prefer the backs of my 
hands covered. As much as I dislike propolis 
on my fingers, I would rather endure it than to 
wear rubber gloves. I like fingerless gloves, 
and I will tell you how I make mine. Take an 
old pair of stockings; cut the feet off; cuta 
small piece out of the sides about two inches 
from the end where you cut the foot off. This 
is for the thumb. Take a thread and needle 
and whip the edge over and over, not too tight; 
next whin over the bottom so it won’t stretch 
so much; then sew it together in three places; 
that makes four finger-holes; then run a rub- 
ber cord in at the top to keep them up on the 
arms. The gloves keep the bees from crawling 
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up the sleeves; protect the hands from the sun 
and a little from stings. I will say «a little, for 
the bees will sting through them: but do as in 
the A B C—that is, slap your hand against your 
person, and you will suffer very little from 
stings. They are so easily made, and so inex- 
pensive, that, when one pair gets soiled, you 
can burn them; or, if one chooses, they can be 
washed and used again. 

“1 think Miss Emma will find bed-ticking 
aprons too heavy and warm forsummer. They 
will do very well in spring and fall. Last sea- 
son I used seamless-sack aprons with large 
pockets sewed on flat made out of Indian-head 
factory, also faced around, and belt of the 
same. I liked them very well, as the honey 
does not leak through them. I found them 
pretty warmin June and July. This coming 
season [am going to try a soft pliable kind of 
table oil cloth. I don’t think paper aprons 
would do, on account of tire from the smoker. 
The apron and glove part doesn’t bother me as 
much as the head-dress. I don’t like veils or 
wire-screen hoods very well. They are hard on 
the hair. Still, by wearing a net or a thin 
muslin cap to protect the hair, I can get along 
very well with the hood. I wear one made ‘like 
Mrs. L. Harrison’s with a cape and draw-string 
at the waist. With this kind of a head-dress, 
and my fingerless gloves, and my long apron, I 
think my dress is pretty well protected. 

Mrs. W. G. Trrrswortnu. 
Avoca, Ia., Feb. 8. 


{As practical and as extensive a bee-keeper 
as W. L. Coggshall uses fingerless gloves. I 
never wore any thing of the kind; but if I 
worked with some of those York State hybrids 
I should certainly want them. Hello! here. is 
another who prefers fingerless gloves. He 
writes: | 

I noticed an article in your journal about 
buckskin and other gloves, and I beg to offer a 
suggestion. I use gloves made like mits, cover- 
ing the hand nicely, and just letting the ends 
of the fingers protrude. These are home-made, 
made of white linen ordomestics. The reasons 
for their use are, they are white; they prevent 
the sun from burning the hands: are nice to 
use, and, above all, can be frequently washed, 
and thus kept nice and clean. If those who 
use gloves will try those made of two thick- 
nesses, aS above stated, of linen or domestics, 
they will find them vastly superior to rubber, 
and much pleasanter to wear in every way. 

Atlanta, Ga: T. E. HANBURY. 


hh 
A HIVE. 





DR. MILLER HAS GONE AND INVENTED A 
BEE- HIVE. 

“Didn't know I'd been studying up a hive?” 
Well. now, you listen. It’s to “fill a long-felt 
want.” Some people want a hive that is just 
right for cellar wintering—a single wall, with 
nothing inside but the frames—precisely the 
one [’'m talking about. Some want a hive with 
a dead-air space, light enough to be easily han- 
dled. Mine’s just that. You see, it hits every- 
body. It’s an A laffair. I first called it * The 
Al Hive; but the “1” seemed so small a num- 
ber I left that out, and I thought the name still 
pretty long, and so I dropped the “The,” leav- 
ing the name, “A hive,”’ and then I changed the 
big “A” to a little “a.” so that, when anybody 
ordered a hive without mentioning any partic- 
ular name, the supply-dealers would be sure to 
send mine. 

It’s a Summer and winter hive. Ill tell you 


about it. An outside body just like the Dove- 
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tailed; inside of that. the frames. Thes: ay 
closed-end, the top-bar being closed at eac |, oy 
like the Hoffman. A dummy, or follow: , jg 
wedged up against each outside frame. IT )yar's 
for a summer hive. 

For a winter hive I have invented a stick jy 
manner and form as set forth, of just suc) sino 
and proportions as to fit in the spaces bet wey 
the top-bars. When the harvest is over, + yes: 
sticks are put in. You will now see that wy 
have a dead-air space all around. At eae!) ond 
of the hive there is a space between the c¢)osed 
ends and the wall of the hive. At each side 
there isa space between the dummy and thy 
side of the hive. After the sticks are put jp, 
the bees will glue every thing air-tight; leay ing 
a dead-air space between top-bar and cover. 

Now, don’t you see that here is a hive, warm, 
light, good for any season of the year? Whyato 
* Nothing original” about it? That’s jusi like 
A. I. Root. Lie awake nights thinking 1) 4 
big thing, only to be told it’s * nothing origiial,” 
Well, anyhow I'd like to know who. invented 
those sticks in manner and form as hereinbefory 
specified. 

LAYING WORKERS. 

G. B. Replogle has given me his plan of get- 
ting rid of laying workers. It is based on the 
fact that, in a hive containing laying workers 
the bees are all old enough to know the way to 
their hives, no matter where they are put. So. 
after getting the bees of such a colony to {i 
themselves with honey. he shakes them dow) 
in front of a colony containing a laying qicen, 
Being filled. they are received all right: but on 
their first flight they will return to their old 
location. where a caged queen may be given 
them. The laying worker or workers wil! not 
fly out, but will be killed. The plan is ingen- 
ious, and I don’t see why it won't work. | 
should think some of the bees, at least. would 
be so much better pleased with their new quar- 
ters that they would mark their loeation on 
their first flight. and not return to the old place. 
But there would be no great harm in that 


FIXED FRAMES AND CLOSED ENDs, 


The matter of fixed frames and closed-end 
frames has been pretty thoroughly discussed: 
but some of us old fogies are a little anxious 
yet, for fear we shall be driven with the cur- 
rent into some place we don’t want to go. ‘There 
is no question as to the desirability of having 
frames always fastened in the hives, if we can 
have the advantages with no accompanying 
disadvantages. The prominent question that 
comes up in my mind is this: Can frames that 
touch together throughout the whole or a part 
of their end-bars be handled as rapidly wit)out 
killing bees?” We are asked to believe that 
we can, and yet—and yet. Does it look resson- 
able? Of course, I have confidence in the word 
of those who say they can: but, have they tried 
fairly both ways? I may be asked why I cidn't 
try both last summer. I did intend to, but fail- 
ed to get the frames made at either of two prin- 
cipal establishments to which T applied. and 
had not time to make any myself. Tam .ota 
good hand to make experiments, for in the busy 
season I am worked to the limit of my time and 
strength, with little time for any thing but 
straight work. 

Assure me that fixed closed-end frames are 
not bee-killers, and I think I am “fixed.” But 
if the Hoffman frame, with the end-bars to ich- 
ing part way, kills no bees, why not go thie 
whole figure and have the frames come toget lier 
everywhere except that part of the top ars 
which is directly over the comb?. That \ ould 
allow no bees to get on the outside part 0° thie 
frames unless they entered at the bottom o. the 
frame-ends. In that case it seems to me __ liere 
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wo be no glue on the outside of the frames 
ynie-s at the bottom of the end- bars. 
Oy vage 87. G. F. Robbins asks that there be 
n of an inch play between the end-bars 
‘end of the hive, and E. R. replies, No, 
ip would not do to leave the usual ly inch be- 
tween the elosed ends and the end of the hive.” 
You may be right, but please tell us why. With 
ng less than '4 inch vou can count for a 
ty on having the lower ends of the end- 
hars roughly glued to the hive. 

In days gone by. the insuperable objection 
supposed to be against fixed distances was that 
0! were not all alike, and fixed distances 
ms thoroughly prevent interchanging. A. 
f. Woodward brings up the same objeetion as 
ihe ry salt of experience (page 96). I must eon- 
fees | don’t now believe there’s much in it. 
How much advantage do the loose hanging 
frames really have? How much difference do 
we make for inequalities of combs? I must 
own that T don’t pay any attention to them, and 
|doubt Whether others do, I try to space the 
top-bars equally; and if I sueceed’ perfectly in 
my cudeavor, they are spaced precisely as they 
vould be with Hoffman or closed frames. The 
only difference would be, that. with such frames, 
| could do easily and quickly what I can do 
only imperfeetly with loose frames, even after 
spending much time at it. C.-C. MILLER. 
“Marengo, Il. 


Well, doctor, I have been studying vour hive 
pretty carefully, and for the life of me I can not 
ell whether you are in earnest or whether you 
jalf mean What you say. There are some good 
things about your hive, fooling or no fooling. 
[kuow it is cruel to say so, but this method of 
plugging up the spaces batween the top-bars 
with suitable sticks was suggested by some 
brother a year or two ago in GLEANINGS; and, 
if l remember correctly, he has put the thing in 
practice, and says it is allO. K. But, doctor, 
there is a better way than that. Throw away 
the sticks, and lay an enamel cloth on the 
frames, and the bees will seal it down tight, and 
vou Will have your dead-air spaces and all—see? 

The reason we do not want a bee-space back 
of the closed ends, or, rather, between the closed 
ends und the end of the hive, is to prevent the 
hees from getting behind and propolizing in the 
cracks on the baek of the uprights, ete. You 
see, if these uprights are thick enough to fill up 
this space, and yet leave sufficient play to be 
readily removable, the bees can propolize them 
where they come in contact on the inside only, 
and you will see this would make quite a differ- 
enee in their mobility. 

s to fixed frames not being interchangeable, 
there are only two that I know of who have 
urges this as an objection. I questioned very 
close|y the York State bee-keepers—prominent- 
ly. E' wood and Hoffman—on this very point; 
viz, hether fixed distances prevent the frames 
fron being alternated or interchanged from 
one part of the brood-nest to the other. They 
hard. Knew what I meant; and when I ques- 
ton them further they said they had experi- 
fice no sueh trouble. Closed-end frames on 
the (.inby plan will not kill bees—in fact. not 
isinch so as ordinary loose hanging frames in 
Woov rabbets. I know some of you will be 
some shat surprised, but nevertheless this is a 
fact. Mar. Elwood will shortly explain why this 
isso. nan article, and so I will not attempt to 
OXple a, 

W . the Hoffman frames there will be killing 
ofbe.if there be careless or unskillful han- 
dline But Mr. H. himself avoids the trouble, 
and ' ‘hink the rest of us can. You know that, 
whe) we put a flat cover on a hive, we kill bees 
ifwe ot it flat down on the square edges of the 


= 
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hive; but with a sliding motion, in the hands 
of those who use that cover, there is not the 
least excuse for killing bees: and the same 
thing is true, toa very great extent, in handling 
the Hoffman frame. | E. R. R. 


men 





REVERSIBLE EXTRACTOR. 


ANOTHER MACHINE. 

As per request, I send you a photograph 
showing my improvement in automatic reversi- 
ble honey-extractors, taken from a rough mod- 
el of my own construction. It will be seen that 
the mechanism is such that reversing the mo- 
tion will reverse all the comb-baskets, with 
positive action. The comb-baskets stand and 
reverse on a pivot at the center of their bottom 
end, the top end. being held in position and re- 
versed by metal rings having cogs half way or 
more on and around their outer surface, with 
large or stop cogs at each terminus of cogs. 
The rings have a flange all the way around 
from the base of the cogs downward, which 
work against anti-friction rollers, as at F on 
the end of the arms which hold the rings in 
josition. The rings are secured to the comb- 
vaskets in such a way as not to interfere with 
this flange working on the guide. 








LAWSON’S REVERSIBLE EXTRACTOR. 


The cog pinions are fastened together and 
driven by the beveled wheel from the crank, 
and revolve loosely on the shaft—the lower one, 
or spur pinion, working in the cogs of the rings, 
and, when in contact with the large or stop 
cogs, set the extractor in motion. The comb- 
baskets with rings can be instantly removed 
from the machine for ‘cleaning. and just as 
quickly returned to position. ‘The brake A is 
very powerful, and will stop the machine al- 
most instantly. It is composed of a drum se- 
cured to the top of the main shaft, and encir- 
cled with a strap secured to the cross-bar, and 
tightened with a lever. : 

This machine is not mere fancy theory, as I 
have done all my extracting the past season 
with one of about the same construction, and I 
can truly say it gave me entire satisfaction. 
and, in my humble opinion, is the extractor of 
the future. ALLEN J. LAWSON. 

Brighton, Ont., Feb. 3. 


[We at first did not see how the rings at the 
top of the basket were held in position so as to 
mesh into the gear of the yim ee ey but we 
notice the little rollers you speak of as F in the 
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eut, and we have no doubt they will hold the 
rings in position. Your extractor offers facili- 
ties for putting in and taking out the combs, 
and the action of the reversing would be posi- 
tive and certain. The extractor will work, no 
doubt: but we are inclined to think the expense 
of manufacture would preclude its general use 
among bee-keepers. So much gearing is ex- 
pensive ; and, besides, the can will be large. | 


re 
WAX SECRETION. 
DO CIRCUMSTANCES OR THE BEES GOVERN THE 
SECRETION OF WAX SCALES? ARE THEY 
EVER WASTED? 


Many writers for our bee-journals, and some 
of them our most cautious and able bee-keep- 
ers, take the position that bees have to secrete 
wax, and that if comb or foundation is used the 
wax is lost. But, is it true that bees have to 
secrete wax? I greatly doubt it. Nature has 
not arranged things that way. The cow se- 
eretes milk when there is a young calf that 
must have milk. When the bees need wax to 
form comb, then we find wax scales in the wax- 
pockets, otherwise we do not find them. I feel 
quite certain of this. I have hived swarms on 
combs, on foundation, and on frames with nei- 
ther comb nor foundation. In the first two 
cases the bees would be very active, and it 
would be very difficult to find any wax scales. 
In the other case, most of the bees were very 
quiet, and almost every one would have wax 
scales in the wax-pockets. Even those flying 
out would show the scales. Now. if, as some 
contend, the bees in the first cases had to, and 
did, secrete the wax, where were the scales? I 
could find no signs of them, and do not believe 
they had any existence. In case of using foun- 
dation in brood-chamber and in supers, I have 
often had great difficulty in finding a bee with 
the wax scales to show my class; but, once 
hive a swarm in an entirely empty hive, and 
how soon we could find the seales! Indeed, it 
was hard to find a bee without them. It is 
hard to explain just how the bees regulate this 
matter. I have thought it was through activi- 
ty. If very active, no seales are secreted; if 
quiet, or active to only a limited extent, then 
wax secretion was active. When we work 
mares hard, the young foals get too little 
milk. The mares can not secrete a full supply 
of milk, and work hard at the same time. Is it 
not quite possible that the same is true of bees? 
When they need comb, they hang quiet in 
graceful festoons from the top of the hive, and 
Wax secretion goes on rapidly; and the materi- 
al for the beautiful combs is abundant. When 
no comb is needed, true to their instinet they 
hie forth to gather sweet, and wax secretion is 
nearly or quite suspended. This hypothesis is 
not without support from analogy. The wax is 
much like our fat or adipose tissue. We know 
that it is the sedentary men that become ro- 
tund, while our Cassiuses—the lean and hungry 
men—are generally active. This fact does not 
necessarily prove that it is wise and profitable 
to buy and use foundation. Whether founda- 
tion is profitable or not. must be determined by 
actual trial; but that we should desist from its 
use to save wax scales that else will be secret- 
ed and lost, I think is not proved. I think a 
little close observation will convince any one 
that bees secrete wax only when, in the econo- 
my of the hive, they need it. A. J. Coox. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 





[Friend C., lam very glad you have brought 
up just this point. I once thought just as 
you state it; but other things have tended to 
change my opinion somewhat. For instance, 
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where we feed a colony of bees tremend: 
with sugar syrup, if feeding is kept up fora 
sufficient number of days wax scales will form 
in great numbers; and if they are not perm: |tted 
to build comb, these beautiful pearly seales of 
wax will fall on the bottom-board in great 
quantities. You know I once fed a single colo- 
ny all the syrup that a barrel of sugar would 
make; as I wanted them to fill and seal over 
some combs to give to other colonies, they were 
not permitted to build comb at all, except cap- 
ping cells. Well, the great difficulty in the 
way of the success of this experiment was. that 
so much syrup was consumed in the secretion 
of wax—wax that fell to the bottom-board—a 
good deal of itin the form of wax scales. [py 
hiving new swarms on a full set of finished 
combs (or two full sets, if you choose) we did 
not find very many scales on the bottom: but 
the bees filled up all the corners. and built bits 
of wax all through the corners and crannies of 
the hives, and put considerable quantities of 
wax on the top of the frames. As this matter 
is one of great importance, I hope that we may 
have more suggestions on the subject. Al- 
though we have foundation to sell, my opinion 
is, and has been fora long time. that, where 
the brood-combs and honey-boxes are all filled 
with foundation, more or less wax is lost. | 
hope you are right, but I fear you are not 
wholly so in your conclusions. } A. I. R. 


ZZ 
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RAMBLE NO. 39. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS AND CONNECTICUT. 











After a few changes on the many lines of 
railroad in this portion of Massachusetts [ ar- 
rived in Georgetown just as the shades of even- 
ing were falling. Here I met an ex-pastor of 
our little Congregational church at home, and 
who had given us the words of life for several 
years. This brother was anxious to hear all 
about our home prosperity. The doubling of 
our church-membership through a long-hoped- 
for and prayed-for revival, and the building of 
a beautiful new church, were all precious 
things for him to hear. Our talk was necessari- 
ly brief upon bee-matters, as the only acquain- 
tance our friend had with bees was through a 





THE SCOTCHMAN AND HIS SMOKER 


brother-minister who had lately taken uy bee 
keeping as a recreation; and my clerical iend 
was quite elated over the fact that this bri ther, 
aiter studying up on bee-matters, wen’ oll 
among the farmer bee-keepers and told ‘lem 
more about bees than they ever knew | fore. 
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eWhy’ said he, “it is astonishing how igno- 
rant -ome people are of the common every-day 
companions of their lives. To illustrate,” said 
he, a Seotchman in a remote county had 


never heard of a smoker, and to subdue bees he 
ear cd a billet of wool from the stove with the 
tongs. and wafted it over the hive; and he be- 
jiev d that each drone laid an egg, and then sat 


on ie it hatehed!” The idea was somewhat 
pec . but as I had come across such an idea 

bef ‘in my travels, I was not over and above 
surpris-d atit. It was a pleasure for me to talk 
with this clerical friend, for his moments of con- 


yerse were packed with valuable information. 

But. again the feet of the Rambler sought 
pasiives Mew; and as the shades of another 
night enveloped the earth he was over 100 miles 
away, and in the Jand of steady habits and 

wooden nutmegs! The town of Southington, 
Ct.. charmed me for two days. Several years 
ago | visited this town and found it a growing 
manufacturing village. ‘This time it had been 
incol porated into a borough, and the reason for 
its growth I could readily comprehend, as I fre- 
quently stumbled through a shoal of baby-car- 
riages. I have no doubt this will soon be a 
large city. 





JOSHUA BILLS AND HIS APIARY. 


In this lively borough I found a live bee-man, 
Mr. Joshua Bills. To make all of his spare 
time useful, Mr. Bills is proprietor of a store 
for books and stationery; conducts the tele- 
phone office, and is also collector of the water- 
tax. He is connected with several other items 
loo numerous to mention. Mr. B. has a pretty 
apiary of 21 colonies in Root and Falconer 
chal hives. The average honey-yield in this 
locality is about 50 lbs. per colony: and at the 
time of my eall, the bees were at work upon a 
flo of the aster family. The home market 
consimed all of his surplus. The aforesaid 
habios were rapid consumers of sweets, another 
evidcnee that Southington is to be a large city. 
Mr. . has but little competition. His most 
extensive rival, Mr. Holt, lives out several 
mn in the country, and is a veritable Huber, 
as is a blind man: but for all that he is 
qu successful. being aided, where eyes are 
neecod, by Miss Holt. 

I prosperity of Southington is derived from 
ov rolling mills, bolt and nut shops, manufac- 
ors Of novelties. cutlery, ineluding the Yan- 


Kee ooys’ jack-knife, Britannia ware of many 
veal iful designs, and common screws. While 
il ovidenece, Mr. Miller and the Rambler were 
‘en admittanee into the extensive works 
thes loeated; but here, after passing the or- 
dea of a few questions, George (that’s my 
bro: or-in-law) and I were allowed to pass. and 


tit od @ very noisy room where over a hun- 
‘vec machines were working (or, rather, bit- 
ig) vire from large coils,and turning it out 
Into -crews of various sizes. The work is all 
done by automatic machinery. The little flat- 
hea -d pieces are picked up by steel fingers, 
chu ced, and the serew-thread cut. They are 
ther lropped into a box complete, and in an in- 


_ly in the wrong, whether they are or not. 
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credibly short time. All the workmen have to 
do is to change boxes or fill the hoppers when 
the automatic fingers seize the pieces. And 
now when I drive a screw home with the screw- 
driver, I think of the wonderful machine that 
made it, and am thankful for the genius that 
has given us so many useful things which are 
made so rapid and at such small cost. Won- 
derful are the days in which we live! 
RAMBLER. 
———al) eee 


THE MILLIONAIRES OF AMERICA. 


ARE OUR RICH MEN, 





AS A RULE, WICKED MEN ? 


Brother Root:—I have just read Alvin L. 
Potter’s letter in Feb. Ist GLEANINGS; and I 
must confess that, when I read what you had 
to say in the December issue, I felt somewhat 
as Mr. Potter has expressed himself; but * char- 
ity suffereth long, and is kind;’ and I believe 
you want todo whatis right; but it appears to 
me you are not posted in that line; and Dr. A. 
B. Mason, I think, is a little off too. I should 
like to quote you a few passages of Scripture: 
Psalm 37:16: “A little that a righteous man 
hath is better than the riches of many wicked.” 
Are not the rich nearly always wicked men? 
Prov. 30:8: “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.” The Wise Man thinks it not best to be 
rich. Dr. Mason does. Solomon says, ** Labor 
not to be rich.”’—Proy. 23:4. ‘ Deceitfulness of 
riches choke the word.’’— Mark 4:19. ‘ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter the 
kingdom of God.” — Mark 10:23. Then why 
wish for more millionaires? ‘Woe unto you 
that are rich.” — Luke 6:24. ‘“ Woe unto you 
lawyers also, for ye lade men with burdens 
grievous to be borne, and ye touch not the 
burden with one of your fingers ’’—Luke 11: 48. 
Are not our legislative halls full of lawyers? 
and are not many of them worth their millions? 
I claim that no man has ever earned an honest 
million. If that is so, how is it possible for this 
country to prosper, and the people be happy 
and out of poverty, when we have so many rich 





men? Why. John D. Rockefeller is worth 135 
millions; W. W. Astor, 120; Cornelius Vander- 


bilt, 90; Jay Gould, 75; Henry M. Flagler, 60; 
Charles Pratt, 55: Wm. K. Vanderbilt, 50; John 
H. Flagler, 40; Fred W. Vanderbilt. George 
Vanderbilt, William Astor, and Louis C. Tif- 
fany, are worth 35 millions each: and I have 
the list of hundreds more, Ay gee down to 
three millions each. . HESELTON. 
Homeland, Mo., Feb. 3. 


|Dear brother, the figures you give us, if they 
are indeed true, seem to indicate, I admit, that 
there is something wrong. But lei us remem- 
ber that, besides the good texts you quote from 
the Scriptures, there is another one that says, 
* Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, and considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye?” Please bear with 
me if I suggest that there is danger—yes, very 
great danger—of a bad spirit getting into our 
hearts also. when we undertake to discuss these 
matters. When we get to feeling bitter and 
envious toward the millionaires, we are certain- 
Now, 
it seems to me your mistake is in your sweeping 
assertions. You claim that no: man has ever 
earned an honest million. Please bear in mind, 
dear brother, that: George Muller, one of the 
grandest missionaries the world has ever known, 
and a home missionary at that, handles money 
by the millions of dollars. In fact, the Bank of 
England has said,if I am not mistaken, that 
they would honor a draft with his name to it, 
for a million of dollars. Surely you do not 
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mean to say that he is a wicked man. This 
vast sum of money that he controls has been 
given into his hands in answer to prayer, and 
his life and work have been before the world 
almost like a modern miracle. I admit that 
this is not quite a parallel case, for in one sense 
Muller is a poor man. He uses this property 
for the benetit of the orphans and destitute of 
the great city of London. Now, is it not possi- 
ble that some of these men of propery you 
mention are using their property iu a like way ? 
Ernest just informs me that our schools of 
learning—our colleges and seminaries—were, 
many of them, founded, and now kept going, 
by our millionaires. In regard to your Bible 
texts, if you will consult your pastor or our 
doctors of theology, and the commentaries, 
they will tell you that the word “rich” in a 
scriptural sense refers to those who lead a life 
of selfishness and ease; so in reality the word 
deseribes the way a man lives, rather than his 
standing at the banks. We all respect and 
honor 2 man whose word and signature are as 
good as gold; but we as a people do not respect 
nor honor him who looks with disdain upon the 
workingmen of our land, especially those who 
work with muscle as well as brain. Let us 
work and pray that our rich men may become 
Christians, and the spirit of Jesus Christ will 
manage the money matters. 

You err, friend H.,in assuming that money 
must be earned in order to be honestly owned. 
Some years ago a babe was born in Hoboken, 
N. J., and he was worth $40,000,000 before he 
could use a cent. That money founded the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Hoboken— 
one of the grandest institutions in this or any 
other land. Grand old Peter Cooper was worth 
millions over and over; and yet every working- 
man in New York loved him as he did his 
father. When he drove along Broadway, by 
general consent the teamsters made way to let 
the old philanthropist pass by in his plain old 
shay. Why ? Because he gave to the people 
of the world the celebrated Cooper Institute in 
New York, where free instruction is given in 
all the arts and sciences. George Peabody gave 
$17,500,000 to the poor of London, to improve 
their homes. Vanderbilt gave half a million to 
the Fisk University, of Nashville, Tenn. Space 
would fail us if we were to tell all the good 
things that rich men have done for mankind. 
Certainly, God designs money to move in large 
masses, just as he collects the water in lakes 
and seas. What would the world be if the 
water were all equally divided ? 

You ask, * Are not our legislative halls full of 
lawyers? Perhaps you-do not mean to reflect on 
the lawyers of the present day. The class in 
the text you quote certainly does not mean 
lawyers as we know them at the present time. 
Please remember that our fathers, sons, hus- 
bands, brothers, are lawyers; and to condemn 
them in toto would be as unjust and unkind as 
to say that the grocers of our land are all ras- 
cals. Since I have been on the school-board of 
our town I have become acquainted with more 
or less of our lawyers, because we always find it 
wise to have at least one lawyer on the board; 
and I have learned to respect them and to look 
up to them as I have never done before. As a 
rule, they urge ee ge not to go into law; and 
several times I have seen them give their time 
gratis to point out to farmers, and other classes 
of people uneducated in law. the folly and in- 
justice of the thing they had in mind. We 
know there are many of them who are not 
Christians, and we lament it; yet I have known 
even these to give advice that was very much 
in line with what we might expect from the 
yastors of our churches. If we have the right 
<ind of love toward our neighbors we certainly 
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shall not be in haste to decide they are rascals 
even if they do happen to be lawyers. 
Now, dear friends, had we not best le: this 
matter drop right-here? I admit that I a: poy 
posted, and that I am unable to handle pulities 
and finance; but I do feel that it is my 
province to say that these troubles, like jj 
others that threaten our land of liberty, «re to 
be remedied in the line of the text, * Not py 
might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saitti the 
Lord of hosts.’’] 
LE ———EE 


THE REASON WHY. 


A PLEA FOR THE CROSSWISE L. FRAME: 4 
GOOD-NATURED SCORING OF SUPPLY 
DEALERS; WANT CLOSED- 
END FRAMES, 











Mr. Editor:—While the hive and frame ques- 

tion is one main topic at.present in GLEANINGs, 
and everybody is talking, will you allow me to 
say my piece, as I see you sometimes allow con- 
trary people to talk? Why is it, that. when 
you were getting up a new hive (the Dovectail- 
ed), you didn’t embrace one more change, and 
thus make ita perfect hive—that is. a change 
in the frame, and make it to run crosswise of 
the ten-frame hive, instead of lengthwise? 
After testing almost all of the sizes and styles 
of frames in use, and for many years, I am fal- 
ly persuaded that the regular ten-frame Lang- 
stroth hive, with the frames crosswise. lias 
more good features than any other hive I know 
of. I know, too, that many will “kick” at this 
idea. Why? Because they are not the stand- 
ard frame. But, hold! Why is the Langstroth 
the standard frame? Because it started first; 
and after the patent expired, supply-dealers 
and hive-makers went to making and selling 
them, and each dealer began advertising and 
suffing their superiority over other makes. 
Cditors of bee-journals puffed them. Why? 
Because they were supply-dealers, and it was 
to their interest todo so. Bee-keepers fel! into 
line, and began buying and using them. Whi? 
Because the bee-journals say they are the best. 
Soon the bee-keepers who had never used any 
other frame began writing for the journals on 
the superiority of the Langstroth frame over 
all others; then, when a standard frame is 
talked of, it must be the Langstroth. Why? 
Because there is most of that kind in use, and 
all the fixtures, such as supers, foundation, sec- 
tions, ete., are for that sized hive. Why, bless 
you, nothing would have to be changed but the 
trame, in length, that’s all; and the many con- 
veniences gained would repay for doing that. 
Some of the points gained would be, no sagging. 
no wiring needed, combs not so liable to break 
in handling or extracting: straight combs: 
easier to contract by a division-board for weak 
colonies in spring. With a diyision-board in 
the center, itis in the best shape possil'e for 
two nuclei in a hive. Combs will not break in 
hauling to and from out-apiaries; are much 
nicer and easier for lady bee-keepers to handle: 
much better for starting nuclei with few bees. 
While the capacity for bees, brood, sections 
and comb surface will be exactly the samo as 1 
the ten-frame Langstroth. I use wide frames 
for sections, and a frame this size holds just six 
444x444 sections; or, by putting two | rood- 
frames togetner, I have a wide frame, ane its 
much easier to get sections out than if i: wer 
one solid wide frame; then, when it is enipty, | 
can use them for combs. But now I am 'nak- 
ing my frames closed-end, and they wil] »ot 0 
for sections. 

Mr. Editor, I was a little amused when ‘ead: 
ing your foot-note in answer to friend E./: 
Baird’s question on this subject, page 455. 18%: 
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[donot know of anybody now who uses them 
sy a, extent. The only objection is, they are 
onto. the beaten track.” Thy are they out of 
the beaten track, and not in general use, or not 
the <tandard? Simply beeause supply-dealers 
\) bee-journals don’t puff them, that’s all. 
[ean count at least ten bee-keepers who do 
yse (hem, and like them too, and scores who 
woud use them exclusively if they were adver- 
tise for sale. I have at present 50 colonies on 
Langstroth combs, and 125 on the crosswise 
frame. IL know, by years of practice with both 
sives of frames, which is best for all purposes, 
and | wish you had introduced your new hive 
with the erosswise closed-end or Hoffman 
frame. aad break away from the beaten track 
for something better. 

This is an age of improvements, you know. 
Ernest. speaks favorably of Mr. Manum’s 
frames not sagging. Not half of the large 
honey-producers here in the basswood region of 
Wisconsin use the long Langstroth frame; and 
Wisconsin, you know, comes to the front in 
honey production. 

| could say much more in favor of adopting 
the crosswise Langstroth frame, and also show 
indisputable reasons why the long frame is not 
asgood. I have no ax togrind. 1 am only a 
practical bee-keeper, and not a supply-dealer or 
hive-maker, except for my own use. But, let 
us still be progressive in hives as well as in‘all 
else pertaining to bee culture. 

Orion, Wis., Feb. 23. W. T. STEWART. 


‘I wish there were more contrary people who 
would speak out their mind as good naturedly 
asyoudo. You have given us some excellent 
reasons Why the L. frame is the standard; but 
you have not named them all. No doubt. for 
your locality and other places of a similar na- 
ture. the crosswise L. frame is better; but don’t 
forget that localities differ. I know, that is, I 
think. there are places where the Quinby frame 
gives better results. I am also of the opinion 
that the fixed frames are adapted for most lo- 
calities, but there are some places where they 
would not answer as well as the loose frame. 
There is a good deal of twaddle about localities 
making a difference in results; but when we 
come to talk about the size of frames, there is 
some sense about it. 

Father Langstroth, years ago, experimented 
With a great many different sizes, and finally 
setuied upon one in use by bee-keepers general- 
ly. The trouble with the crosswise frame is, 
that it does not hold comb enough to suit most 
bee-cepers. We want a comb not too deep, 
hutone that gives plenty of brood-rearing sur- 
face. und that we get in the L. size. 

Vth your crosswise frame you are obliged to 
wicie 13 instead of 10, as in an ordinary ten- 
rane Langstroth body. There is quite a little 
difleronee you see, 

Or. great reason why the L. frame is so gen- 
vrais accepted is because it is a compromise 
lelwoen the very shallow and very deep 
runes, and beeause, for most localities and 
os’ bee-keepers, it gives good results. 

\ overlook one very important facet. If 
the ime has not already come it: has almost, 
When over half of the hives in use will be eight- 
run instead of ten-frame;: so that the eight- 
rau people could not use the crosswise, even 
i! | ey chose to do so; that is, the cross- 
Wise fused at all, would have to be shortened 

then what? there would be another frame. 

Si another thing: We have had scores of 
lesti: vonials to the effect that bees would gather 
abo’ as much honey, and do about as well on 
the | size as on any other, and that with com- 
para ive tests. But there are exceptions to all 
rule In this case, take, for instance, that of 
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the Dadants. Instead of using a smaller frame 
than the Langstrotin, they want a larger one— 
the Quinby.. And they say they have made 
comparative tests to prove the superiority of 
the larger frame. Now you call for a smaller 
one. Don’t you think that the L. frame is a 
very nice compromise between the extremes, for 
most people? 

You sav no wiring is needed for crosswise 
frames. There are very few who will agree 
with you on this point: that is, those who have 
tried wiring and not wiring. A crosswise frame 
needs wiring, else why do so many use wire for 
square frames? It is true, that a shorter top- 
bar would be less liable to sag, but we compen- 
sate for that in the longer L. by making them 
5 thick now. 

Perhaps two-thirds of those using other than 
the L. frames would be glad to use a standard 
size if they could make the change without ex- 
pense. Why? Because, from the few compar- 
ative tests they have made they get just as 
good results from one frame as another. 

I do not overlook the fact that you represent 
your own locality. You want a smaller frame. 
The Dadants represent their locality, and they 
want a larger frame. The fact can not be de- 
nied, that bee-keepers ought to have a stan- 
dard, and that that standard ought to be the 
one that most bee-keepers will agree upon, and 
that is the Langstroth frame. The standard 
in England is the crosswise L., or very nearly 
that; but that is not this country. I think I 
can join hands with you in regard to the closed- 
ends; but when you advise changing the size of 
the standard, you will encounter a bigger job 
than you think for.] E. R. R. 

rc em i 


THE NONPAREIL BEE-HIVE. 


DR. TINKER EXPLAINS HIS HIVE. 








The engraving for the accompanying illus- 
tration was made four years ago, since which 
time the cover of the hive has been improved 
by making a square framework, similar to that 
of the Simplicity hive, and covered with sheet 
roofing steel. made here in New Philadelphia. 
Animproved clasp of malleable iron. similar to 
the Van Deusen on Ponlag has been made to secure 





the removable side of the section super. Other- 
wise, the hive as now made is the same as the 
original. Where the hive is to be set intoa 
winter case in the fall for winter, a very cheap 
cover and bottom for temporary use has been 
devised for all increase during the working sea- 
son. In this locality, and further south, the 
hive in two stories will winter as safely as in 
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box-hives, but ata loss in stores sufficient to 
pay for a winter case in a few years. When 
the hive is placed in the latter, the safety of 
wintering, with proper care and good packing, 
is seme | in our longest and coldest winters. 
The results of wintering in these hives have 
also shown that there is far less danger of dys- 
entery when the two-story hive and winter 
case is used than in any other style of hive now 
made. At least, several tests in the same api- 
aries upon the same stores have shown complete 
immunity from disease when the bees in other 
hives like the American, the Simplicity, chaff, 
and several other kinds of hives, some of which 
were at least three times as large as the Non- 
pareil winter case, either all died or were so 
greatly reduced in numbers by dysentery that 
the colonies built up too late to get a crop of 
honey. In all of these instances the great dif- 
ference in results seemed wholly due to the 
greater depth of the two-story hive, or to the 
free passageway between the stories. 


THE NONPAREIL BROOD-CHAMBER. 


The chief feature of this hive is the size and 
shape of the brood-chamber. It will be noticed 
that itisa very plain and cheaply made stori- 
fying Langstroth brood-chamber, with a quar- 
ter-inch bee-space at the top above the brood- 
frames, and an eighth-inch space at the bottom 
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below the frames. Itcontains eight Langstroth 
brood-frames, notched at the ends of the top- 
bars, similar to the metal-cornered Simplicity 
frames, the size being 17 inches long by 7 inches 
deep, outside measure. The top-bar is 18% 
inches long, 3¢ thick, and one inch wide. The 
end-bars are 63¢ inches«long by % thick, by 
one inch wide: and the bottom-bar is 17 inches 
long, 84 inch wide. and 44 thick. To each of 
these frames we now attach a spacer, made on 
the principle of the Van Deusen frame-spacers. 
They fix the frames without destroying the 
movable function of the Langstroth brood- 
frames. The brood-chamber is 191 inches long, 
1214 inches wide, and 73g inches deep. ‘The in- 
side measure is 17°¢ inches long by 1144 wide. 
Owing to the small capacity of this brood- 
chamber, which contains 830 square inches of 
brood comb (and after making allowance for 
bee agp pet at the ends and bottom of the 
combs, not ordinarily over 800 square inches), 
it is impracticable in the production of comb 
honey without a queen-excluder. The latter is 
the wood-zine combination, the strips of zine 
being 84 in. wide, and two-rowed, as in the cut. 
The perforations are about * inch long, so 
that the excluder contains about 300 of these 
perforations, which seem to be essential to the 
ready ripening of the stores in supers. The 
framework of the excluder is made of half-inch 
stuff, rabbeted to receive the slats, which are 3 
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inch wide by ; thick. The queen-excludey for 
this hive is made with continuous passagew | ys: 





TINKER’S PERFORATED ZINC. 


that is, the zine is placed in the framework so 
as to come over the spaces between the cons, 
The break-joint queen-excluder is a disadvan- 
tage; and when the stories of the hive are led 
up above 24 inches high it becomes a serious 
disadvantage. As the system of management 
with the continuous-passageway queen-exe | \id- 
er almost entirely obviates all burr-com)s, it 
will be seen that the break-joint queen-exe! uder 
‘an have no merit on this hive. 
THE NONPAREIL SECTION SUPER. 

Tris consists of a case with a removable side, 
containing 6 wide frames holding 4 sections in 
each. The frames are made with a center-bar to 
prevent sagging, of the same shape as the sides 
of the open-side sections. The five separators 
are made of wood, and perforated. They are 3 
thick, and 4% inches wide, and are placed 
loosely in the case, so that any one of the frames 
of sections can be taken out, and the bees be 
readily shaken off, which can not be done 
where the separators are nailed fast to the wide 
frames. As the separators come down to the 
bottom of the sections they entirely prevent the 
attachment of the combs in the sections to 
them. They are not only cheaper than tin, but 
are,on account of the less liability to the at- 
tachment of the combs, greatly superior to tin. 
They are also, when sawed. more durable than 
tin, lasting an indefinite time. The eut of see- 
tion super shows the improved malleable-iron 
clasp. 

THE WINTER CASE. 

This is made of very thin stuff, a little less 
than ,; of an inch thick, making the ease very 
light and easy to handle, weighing not far from 
25 lbs. The sides of the case are 22 inches long. 
and are nailed to the framework at the top and 
bottom, so as to stand upright, making the case 
both waterproof and very durable. The bot- 
tom of the case is made of the same thin stuf. 
as also a part of the cover. The framework of 
the bottom is 3 inches wide by one inch thick. 
the two side pieces being rabbeted to reccive 
the thin stuff for the bottom. Two braces are 
nailed into the framework at the bottom, to 
prevent sagging when a great weight of honey 
isin the hive. The entrance is 3g by 11 inclies. 
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and is in aline with the bottom. so that iny 
refuse. in wintering, may be raked ont. How- 
ever, we have never found it necessary to dv s0, 
as the bees will do it cheaper than we can. 

A block 1'4 inches thick, and wide enoug | t0 
support a queen-trap, is nailed to the lo ver 
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fram work at the entrance, and a portico is 
atta ved above to keep off rain and snow. The 
top- ame is made of 84-inch stuff, 144 inches 
wid. The cover is a frame made of %-inch 
hoards. 246 inehes wide, like a picture-frame, 
and »abbeted on the inner top at the sides to re- 
ceive the thin stuff to support the roofing tin 
or sheet steel, whichever may be used. The 
size the case is such that a sheet of 20 x 2% 
rooting tin will cover it and leave room to lap 
over the sides so it may be securely nailed. 
Thu. this winter case combines a bottom and 
cover complete in itself, and is preferred with 
the bottom attached solid to prevent the effects 
of dampness from the ground and rain, which 
is sure to affeet the bees more or less where the 
bottom is not made fast. 

fhe management of this hive for comb honey 
will be the subject for another article. 

New Philadelphia, O. Dr. G. L. TINKER. 


—————— EE oe 
FOUL BROOD. 


How PO TELL WHETHER COMBS HAVE BEEN 
INFECTED. 








(Read at the Michigan State Convention at Detroit.] 


Though [discussed the subject of foul brood at 
austannual meeting, I have, at the request of 
our secretary, prepared a sort of supplemental 
paper on the same subject; and, first. I shall 
add a further word to aid in the identification 
of the malady. Enough has been written 
about sunken and perforated capping, and the 
color and viseid character of the 
brood recently dead of the disease. 
In the case of weak colonies general- 
ly. and of all colonies during the 
heeding season, some of these indi- 
cations Will be found if the disease 
s present, and will furnish certain 
means of a correct diagnosis; but it 
sto be noted that, after the breed- 
ng season is well over, a strong col- 
ony, (hough badly diseased, exhibits 
none of these indications. The cap- 
pings. if ever present, are all nicely 
cleared away, and the dead brood is 
entirely dried) up—mere seales, al- 
nos! of the color of the comb itself, 
lving fast to the lower side of the 
cell, and drawn back more or less 
fron the opening. I have samples 
of affeeted eomb with me, one of 
Which illustrates this point, though 
the sample is hardly a fair one, as 
the scales resulting from the dead 
brood are more apparent than they 
sic ly are, being less drawn back, 
und ‘hieker, and rather darker than 
they are often found. 

Tl. deteet the disease in strong col- 
oni, some little time after brood- 
real og has ceased, open the hive 
and apply your nostrils directly to 
the ombs as they hang in the hive. 
If 1 disease is present to any ex- - 
tent and your olfactory organs are 
sens ive, you will detect an odor 
or or less strong, which may be 


} 
ou 
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the scalesI have described are very evident. 
The sample makes this plainer than any 
amount of description can do. 

In contending against the evil there is noth- 
ing so important as an active knowledge of the 
sources whence the danger of spreading the 
contamination arises. With this knowledge, I 
am convineed there is little necessity for fear 
that the disease will spread to healthy colonies, 
if only the sources are within reach of the api- 
arist. If many wild bees, among which it has 
a foothold, are in the vicinity, it must become 
eradicated there in the course of nature before 
the apiary is safe; for every wild colony affect- 
ed will, in time, surely die, and its honey, if any 
be left. will be appropriated by other bees, and 
the plague unavoidably disseminated. This 
danger can not well be guarded against; but 
those at home may easily be reduced toa very 
small figure. They fall under three heads— 
those from infected honey, from infected combs, 
and from infected hives. 

Under the head of hivesis included, of course, 
all paraphernalia. I think the principal dan- 
ger from this source arises from infected honey 
which may have been left on the parts of the 
hive by daubing or otherwise. No bee should 
be allowed to visit them; and, as soon asit may 
be safely done, they should be boiled in water, 
scorched with flame, or burned up. Either 
method is effective. Infected; combs are dan- 
gerous, not only from the honey, but also from 
the dead brood which they contain. Every 
dead larva is a bundle of seeds; and when 
moistened by honey. new brood, or otherwise, 
they are released, and carry death wherever 





dese bed by the term “old.”? But FOUL BROOD SCALES IN COMB, MAGNIFIED FIVE TIMES. 


hol any, at least at first, could sa 
by t's test with any degree of certainty wheth- 
‘rt colony were diseased or not. It is to be 
tak only as an indication. 

take out three or four combs, one by one, 
fron near the center of the brood-nest, and 
hol’ ach with the bottom-bar from you, in dif- 
fre: direetions, until the light strikes well 
into ie lower side of the cells, when, if affected, 





they go. Such combs are safely rendered innoc- 
uous by fire or boiling = Thé extremest 
caution in changing combs from one colony to 
another should always be observed. ‘There is 
no more certain and rapid way of propagating 
the malady. Infected honey itself, however, is 
the chief medium by which foul brood is dis- 
seminated, and soitis the principal source of 
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danger. The bees are sure to contract the dis- 
ease thereby, whether they obtain it by deliber- 
ate feeding on the part of the apiarist, or by gath- 
ering up what is carelessly allowed to drip, and 
to be left exposed about the apiary or by rob- 
bing. When once pointed out, every bee-keep- 
er should be able to guard against the danger 
arising from the feeding and the dripping of 
honey; but to secure protection against rob- 
bing, extraordinary care is often required. If 
bees were deprived of their disposition to rob, 
foul brood would soon be eradicated. This can 
not be done. Indeed, to one who has had to 
deal with the plague, this disposition seems to 
be increased thereby. The more powerful na- 
tions of Europe keep their eyes upon the Turk 
as the “‘sick man,” waiting for occasion when 
they may profit by his dissolution. The bees 
emaieke the example of the nations. As soon 
as they catch the odor of the disease issuing 
from a hive, they promptly label it “the sick 
man,” and eagerly watch and wait; and at 
length, unlike Russia, Austria, and the rest, in- 
stead of —. each in check, they all turn in 
at the nick of time to complete the work of de- 
struction, and, like many a human individual 
and nation, find the seeds of death wrapped up 
in their ill-gotten wealth. 

From infected colonies that are reasonably 
strong and in good heart, with sound hives 
having moderate entrances, I should not ap- 
prehend immediate danger, but I would keepa 
sharp lookout for the impending decline. It be- 
hooves him whose bees are infected, whether 
or not he obeys the general injunction, * Keep 
all colonies strong,”’ to be instant in his efforts 
to keep all diseased colonies strong. Noone 
will understand me to advise building up such 
colonies. I mean, only. that no weak oneina 
diseased condition should be tolerated for a 
day; and. indeed, it is to be hoped that this ad- 
vice will be seldom applicable; for it is to the 
interest of every apiarist to banish the disease 
by the most effectual method, as speedily as 
possible. 

I hardly need add, that the taking of bees 
from a diseased colony, and adding them toa 
healthy one, would as certainly convey the 
disease in the honey carried as though it were 
brought by robbers. 

I shall close here, for lam sure that, if due 
and timely heed be paid to the directions given 
herein, and in my paper of a year ago. no one 
need be greatly alarmed nor very seriously 
damaged by foul brood: and I only hope that 
none of you may ever need even to call them 
into exercise. va L. TAYLOR, 

Lapeer, Mich. 'Mar., 1891. 


{I have earefully read your paper. friend T.. 
and I consider it one of the best that has ever 
been given on the subject. Your method of 
diagnosing diseased colonies after brood is 
hatched out. and combs have, after a fashion, 
been cleaned up, is an exceedingly valuable 
one; and although I have read a aeod deal of 
foul-brood literature, I believe you are the 
first one to give it) The sample comb that you 
gave atthe convention was forwarded to us, 
and I exhibited the same in person to our artist, 
showing him the scales and what we wanted il- 
lustrated. Afterexamining it he answered that 
it was a hard thing to illustrate. Then 1 said, 

‘Enlarge the drawing five times. This is such 
an important matter that we want everybody 
to see it.” He did so, and I am glad to present 
the result above. The scaly appearance around 
the edges of the cells is perhaps a little exag- 
gerated, but this was necessary in order to 
show them. That you may understand it bet- 


ter, I will say that. the piece of comb was stood 
on end, and a knife sliced right through three 
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or four of the cells, longitudinally. The they 
row of cells is shown just back. A few -cales 
are seen at the bottom, but more of the ) arp 
attached around the edges, and that side ¢ 
sides of the cell which are the bottom wi) en j) 
the hive. I shall be glad to have friend ‘Tay. 
lor tell us how near the engraving does | \stive 
to the thing itself. 

Your methods or precautions for preventing 
the spread of the disease are excellent, :!! of 
which we have tried. We can not place to 
much emphasis on being careful. 

Perhaps some may wish to know, in this cop- 
nection, what Mr. Taylor’s method of cure js 
It is very similar to the one we give in the 
ABC book; in fact, I believe it is just the 
same, because we followed Mr. Taylor.] 

E. R. R. 
rrr em ii 


THAT TRADE-MARK. 





MR. HEDDON ARGUES FOR ITS ESTABLISIIMEN? 
IN THE BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 





On page 1431 see you quote the words of ay 
anonymous writer in the American Bee Jour. 
nal; and in your foot-note on the next pag 
you say that “some of the points are well ta- 
ken;” but some way I fail to find much argu- 
ment in the quotation. In the first place. * Bro. 
Heddon” has never been “ enthusiastic” nor 
has he yet “ waxed eloquent” over the trade- 
mark scheme. but has said from the beginning 
that it was only a snap idea gathered in a mo- 
ment’s time at the late Detroit State conven- 
tion. You were there, 1 believe, Mr. Editor, 
and will recollect that, at the outset, it was ad- 
mitted by all that consumers of honey had full 
faith in the purity of goods straight from the 
eras of producers. I think few will deny the 
prevalence of such an opinion. Well, as pro- 
dueers have,in the past, placed lots of poor 
honey upon the market, and surely-as much 
adulterated as they ever will, that washes 
away that point presented by Anonymous. The 
Union will not warrant any thing, neither need 
it; for already has the public full confidence in 
the purity of all honey put up_ by producers. 
The object of the trade-mark is to let the whole 
public know at all times just how peauicts 
determine which is from the producer. Mr. : 
ean not see how a trade-mark can be obi aioed 
from the government, for the Union. Weill, 
your gentle subseriber can see. as well as lie 
‘an see some other things connected wit!) pat- 
ent laws and rulings, which many others can’t 
get even a glimmer of. The manager ean geta 
trade-mark of a 30-years’ longevity for $40, and 
then make out an individual right roi y one 
he pleases. This can be done at a cost nol 
exceeding one cent per person. LT wish our 
friend A. would tell us how the trade-mark 
scheme can hurt the Union * awfully:” that's 
what I can’t see. Will A. be as kind to meas! 
have been to him.and enlighten me? /f the 
Union doesn’t handle the trade-mark sc iene. 
who will? Only'some organization of « tual 
honey - producers can afford to: give a rea! 
number of bee-keepers such an advants ze. al 
cost. Already the manager of the Union ‘as to 
be onthe alert to detect any attempt ov the 
at of any bee-keeper to creep slily ini the 

nion for its protection after persecution has 
already begun. It will be pie as eas) —yes 
much easier, to keep out of the Union, ©. keep 
the trade-mark out of the hands of a city oack- 
er of honey who happens to import a was. -1es! 
into his garret in order to be classed as a | ies: 
producer. It will be much easier than |) pre 
vent or detect: perjury when a witness |) s Wt 
ken an oath which gives his statements » |ul- 
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dr id weight. Ithink we shall have little 
you e in plugging up the small holes in this 
dipp: . the same as we have to do in nearly all 
of th affairs of this world, If our basic prin- 


s right, our details can be made to join in 


cip ( ’ 

the ‘vess. Are they? So far I don’t see that 

they are not. Do you? JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowvagiae, Mich., Feb, 21. 
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AIR-CHAMBERS VS. CHAFF PACKING. 











s, A. SHUCK DECIDES IN FAVOR OF THE AIR- 
CHAMBER. 





Considerable is being said about “dead-air 

chambers” in double-walled hives, as against 
chal? packing. The question arises, ‘* What is 
knowh as to the difference between hives with 
double walls packed with chaff or other light 
material, and those with double walls and no 
packing ?” 
Without calling in question the views set 
forth by other writers on this matter, I wish to 
presenta few thoughts which I believe have 
not been set forth heretofore. In the first 
place. I wish to contrast air-chambers with 
those packed with some light material. It is 
well known to all those who have acquainted 
themselves with the action of cold and heat 
when applied to air, that heated air rises up, 
and chilled or cold air settles down. A mo- 
ment’s thought in this direction will show that, 
as soon as the temperature outside of hives 
containing the so-called dead-air chambers be- 
cones colder than that on the inside of the 
hives. the airin the chambers becomes active, 
and can not be said to be dead. As the outer 
walls of the hives become chilled, they in turn 
chill the atmosphere adjacent to them on the 
inside of the air-chambers. This chilled air 
settles tothe bottom of the chambers, while that 
near the inner walls of the hives. being warm- 
er,rises up to the top of the chambers, thus 
starting a circuitous motion, which is continu- 
ed as long as there is a difference between the 
temperature outside of the hives and that with- 
in the hives. It will be seen that, if these 
chambers were filled with some light material, 
such as chaff, this circuitous action of the air in 
these chambers is prevented, the process of 
cooling is retarded, and the protection afforded 
the bees in any hive is in proportion to the 
retarding of this cooling process. 

No little stress is being placed upon the su- 
periority of air-chambers over chaff packing, 
by some writers, while it is conceded by many 
practical bee-keepers that bees can be packed 
too warmly. even during our most severe win- 
ters: While it is known, on the other hand, that 
larg: air-chambers are not beneficial. As proof 
of the foregoing, it is only necessary to mention 
that house-apiaries have proven to be the poor- 
esto winter repositories for bees. when no fur- 
ther protection is afforded than that of the 
buil.ing and the hives. But where the hives 
are horoughly and carefully packed in dry 
cha! bees winter as well, perhaps, in house- 
apia (es aS anywhere. 

Wile it is easily shown that chaff packing 
affor s greater protection to the bees, there are 
othe faets to be taken into consideration. 
Hur reds of bee-keepers have learned that the 
ele of the direet rays of the sun on the hives 
Sas veneficial to the inmates as it is to our cat- 
lle, | ogs, sheep, horses. ete. Hence, it will be 
een hat, while the chaff packing is a protec- 
lion \y retarding the cooling process, it also be- 
con - a hindrance in the process of warming 
‘pt hives and their inmates. If the hives 
Wer’ paeked full of bees during all severe 
Weaver, the benefits derived from the direct 
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rays of the sun would be greatly lessened, and 
those afforded by the chaff packing would be 
ihe gone! increased, owing to the protec- 
tion given to the inner walls of the hives. But, 
on the contrary, the hives are usually less than 
half full of bees; and,not only this, the en- 
trances being open they permit the unoccupied 
portion of the hives to become nearly as cold as 
the outside atmosphere. Owing to these condi- 
tions the difference between the protection af- 
forded by chaff packing and air-chambers is so 
slight that it would be difficult to observe its 
effects upon the bees. 

There is still another difficulty encountered 
in chaff packing—that of keeping the chaff per- 
fectly dry. If the chaff becomes damp it is 
more detriment than good: and the injury re- 
sulting from moisture in this chaff packing is 
just in proportion to the degree of dampness 
and the severity of the weather; as, the wetter 
the packing and the colder the weather, the 
nearer it approaches the condition of an ice- 
chest; and the longer it is in thawing out, and 
the less the influence of the sun’s rays upon the 
hives. This, I think, is the principal source of 
unsatisfactory results from chaff-packed hives; 
and owing to the difticulty in preventing mois- 
ture in chaff packing, it is highty probable that 
air-chambers will give us more general satis- 
faction: notwithstanding. the degree of protec- 
tion afforded by these air-chambers depends 
largely upon their being absolutely tight, so as 
not to lose the heat except as it is driven 
through the inner walls of the hives by the ac- 
tion of the cold on the outer walls, 

Liverpool, Ill., Feb. 9. S. A. SHUCK. 
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SHORT NAMES FOR THINGS, ETC. 








CAP-KNIFE. 

Why not drop the long and awkward name, 

*“uneapping-knife,” and adopt the name I use 

for it, the cap-knife? You are welcome to it, 
and why doesn’t it fill the bill? 


BINDING GLEANINGS. 

And now let me give you my plan for binding 
GLEANINGS. Get some of those T-shaped brass 
paper-fasteners, which lawyers and others use 
to fasten legal cap and other papers together. 
Take eight numbers, four months GLEANINGS, 
leaving on them all covers and all advertise- 
ments. The latter are often as valuable as any 
other part. Arrange the eight numbers care- 
fully. in nice even shape, and, with an awl, 
punch three holes in the proper places—one in 
the center and one near each end. Now drive a 
T through each, having the point come through 
into a gimlet-hole or other small hole in the 
bench, or in a board. Then turn the volume 
over and clip off the sharp points of the T with 
cutting-pliers or shears. Turn down and then 
hammer down the points of the T with a light 
hammer, and itis done. You now have a nice 
handy little volume about the size of a copy of 
the Century, and a year’s GLEANINGS makes 
three of these little volumes, which are much 
nicer and handier than a year in one volume. 
Bound thus, eleven numbers of the 1890 Review 
will make a nice little volume; and the num- 
bers for 1891, and the Dee., 1890, number, will 
make two nice volumes. 


CAPTIONS AND NAMES. 


And now, friend R., permit me to hint to you 
that G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y., wouldn’t 
look a bit worse if placed just under the cap- 
tion than it does at the tail end of an article. 
That is, I—I mean to say that it would look just 
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as well under the caption. And if you would 
only place it there. you would confer a special 
favor upon every busy reader of GLEANINGS 
who can afford to waste no precious moments 
of his limited reading-time; and you would re- 
ceive the heartiest thanks of thousands of such 
busy readers. Also, please give plenty of catch- 
lines. They are always helpful. And whatev- 
er you have to leave out, please don’t leave out 
any foot-notes. Do you fully realize that, with 
the exception of a few of the ablest articles, 
they are the most valuable and helpful part of 
GLEANINGS? And that is quite right, for so 
they ought to be. By the aid of caption and 
name, catch-lines and foot-notes, the experienc- 
ed and busy apiarist will often be able to catch 
in a minute the gist of the article, or be able to 
decide whether it will pay to read the whole of 
it, or how much of it he can afford to read. 
THE QUESTION-BOX. 

This is a very valuable addition, and even 
GLEANINGS seems a little more omy when tak- 
en with a Strav in it. J. W. MurRRAY. 

Excelsior, Minn., Feb. 17. 


[The * cap-knife” is shorter and just as good. 
Accepted usage, however (and this is some- 
thing we can’t very well change if we would), 
compels the use of the longer name,** uncap- 
ping-knife.’’} 

rr a 


EVAPORATING HONEY. 


SUN HEAT, A LA BOARDMAN, WON'T DO, SO 
SAYS A CALIFORNIAN, 








On page 50 Mr. Boardman asks whether the 
sun evaporator is not the secret of some of the 
California honey not candying. I think if he 
would travel around among California apiaries, 
as Mr. Root did, he would come to the conclu- 
sion that it is not the secret, because he would 
find very few if any sun evaporators. I admit 
that honey exposed in a sun evaporator for sev- 
eral days will not candy, at least for a long 
time; but our sage honey will often remain 
liquid several years without candying. On the 
other hand,some of our spring honey will some- 
times candy in a week or two after extracting. 

The carload of honey which 1 sold to Mr. 
Rootran direetly from the extractor into large 
tanks, trom which it was drawn into new five- 
gallon cans; and I do not think you will find 
any of it candied vet. My experience with sun 
evaporators has not been very” satisfactory. 
They make the honey darker, and change the 
flavor, and do not evaporate fast enough. I 
should like to ask Mr. Boardman whether he can 
take this honey, extracted before any of it is cap- 
ped over, and evaporate it thick, without chang- 
ing the color or flavor: and if he can, how many 
of his evaporators would it take to reduce 2500 
Ibs. in one day? We all know it would be a 
great saving of time and labor to ourselves and 
the bees if we could extract all of our honey be- 
fore it is capped; but the point is. whether we 
can evaporate it artificially, without injuring 
the color or flavor, as economically as the bees 
can. LTsay, no, not by the sun’s heat. Itis too 
unreliable, even in California. When your hon- 
ey is thinnest, the weather is often cloudy or 
foggy. My only hope now is in “vacuum- 
pans.” I think honey should not be heated to 
over 150°Fah., and it will not evaporate very 
fast at that temperature unlessin avacuum. I! 
wish some one living near a condensed-milk or 
sugar factory would get them to condense some 
of their honey, and see whether it affects the 
color or flavor; and if not, tind what it will cost 
to reduce a ton of honey to 1500 lbs. Perhaps it 
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will pay to have small vacuum-pans, and wor 

the air-pumps by hand or horse power. ‘J his jx 

extracting the water from honey by pow: y jp. 

stead of heat. J. F. McInty re, 
Fillmore, Cal., Feb. 16. 


{Friend M., I want to thank you for | vying 
given me my first clear idea of what is )jeqp; 
by “vacuum-pans.” We second your rev vest 
Perhaps somebody who has used the ar 
ment will tell us more about it.] 


Th. 
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DISCOURAGEMENTS OF BEE-KEEPING. 








AN OLD VETERAN RECOUNTS THEM 





[Read at the State Bee-Keepers’ Association, Mad- 

ison, Wis.] 

As the bright side of bee-keeping is the one 
generally presented to the public. some items 
from the other, or discouraging side, ought to 
be in order. When I commenced keeping bees 
34 years ago, we had no bee-literature of any 
account to aid us, but we had plenty of good 
pasturage, any amount of basswood timber, 
wild flowers, buckwheat, and but few bee-kecep- 
ers, and nearly every season seemed to bea 
good one for honey. Honey bore a good price, 
foul brood was unknown, and even the moth- 
miller had aot found us out. The prejudice 
against bee-keepers by farmers, fruit-growers, 
and others, of late years existing. was then 
never mentioned; but those good old times are 
past, and the favorable conditions then existing 
can notagain be enjoyed. This thought dis- 
courages one. The Improvements and the ad- 
vance made in bee-keeping since I began have 
been marvelous. The movable frame, the ex- 
tractor, comb-foundation mills, sections, cases, 
smokers. veils, different races of bees, large fac- 
tories for the manufacture of supplies, and the 
excellent literature pertaining to bee-keeping. 
now available, have boomed bee-keeping. All 
items relating to big honey-yields and rapid 
increase have been given. copied in agricultu- 
ral and other papers. These have advertised 
the business till the result has been that we 
harvested a countless throng of bee-keepers. 
As the saying is, the woods are full of them. 
and, we might also add, the open ground (oo. 

Of the thousands who have commenced bee- 
keeping in the last few years, 1 am  satistied 
that, had they known fully the chances and 
the actual conditions as they existed, half would 
have turned their attention to something else: 
but. being captivated by the big reports of som: 
of the few most favorably situated, to achieve 
success they embarked in the venture, not con- 
sidering the much larger number who had 
made a failure of the business. 

This big crop of bee-keepers is discour: ging 
tome. It may speak well for the advancement 
of the pursuit and the cheapening of honey for 
the masses: but every accession to our rat ss is 
one more rivalin the field to lower prices and 
share with us the pasturage. A large porto! 
the beginners are inelined to cut prices, \\ ich 
are already low enough. 

Another discouraging feature: Whil 
keepers are increasing, pasturage is not. /ass- 
wood is fast disappearing; buckwheat i+ not 
raised nearly as much as tormerly; wild flowers 
are disappearing before the plow, sheep. and 
cattle. One honey source, white clover. 5 0! 
the increase, but isan uncertain honey-|)/a¥! 
in our climate, 

Fifteen years ago I had, including the | ome 
yard, bees in six places, the furthest yar : 
ing ten miles from home, with scarcely a ‘iva! 
yard that would lessen my crop; but for»: ver 
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al irs past, bee-Keepers have inereased to 
suc! an extent that last season I occupied only 
the ome yard, and that was badly trenched 
upo) by surrounding yards. The rest of my 
pees 200 colonies, outside of those kept at home, 
[moved 28 miles, attempting to get them where 
there was a reasonable chance to make them 
pay ex penses, 

\vother cause for discouragement is the ap- 
pearance Of foul brood at several places in our 
State 


price of honey is also discouraging. This 
yea’. of all others, it would seem that honey 
ougit to sell on sight; but many have found it 
hard to dispose of the little crop that they did 
havc at any thing of a fair price. Honey is not 
like the staple farm products that. have a fixed 
market price, and that will sell any day when 
taken to market. You have to look for your 
honey customer, and then he is not always 
easily found.. I have looked for him sometimes 
at home, and sometimes abroad; and have 
looked as far, even, as New York, and then not 
found him. 

S.ill another discouraging feature is, that my 
bees went into winter quarters light in both 
bees and stores. Lam not sanguine of being 
able to make a very good report for 1891, even 
should the season be fairly favorable. 

The Bee-keepers’ Union has been a comfort 
to me in the past; in fact, it sprang into life 
through my need, and eame to my defense for 
its first work, and is still doing for the fra- 
ternity and individuals valuable service. Long 
may its officers live, and long may its banners 
wave; but lam discouraged because it does not 
number thousands where it numbers hundreds. 
In justice to ourselves as bee-keepers. it stands 
usin hand to be as prompt to chronicle losses 
and discouragements as we are items of success. 
I know itis more pleasant to tell of suecess than 
failure. We all like to tell a big story if a true 
one. But our interests demand both sides: so. 
let us see to it that we report both sides faith- 
fully. S. L. FREEBORN. 

Ithaca, Wis. 


lriend F., we are glad to hear from you; 
and we are glad, also, to have you give us plain 
hard faets, gleaned from years of experience: 
buteven if it be all true, exactly as you state 
it, bee culture does not differ very much from 
most Other rural industries. They all have 
thei: ups and downs, and in one sense the field 
isjretty well crowded. A great army of peo- 
ple are looking in vain for something to do that 
issire pay and has no discouragements, as you 
tell of. They do not find it. While in your 
Stuleand through the basswood region in your 
Vicinity, some of your neighbors were so enthu- 
as to say that they never had a failure 
in basswood: but the failure has come already. 
Now. 1 do not believe, dear brother. that it will 
pay for many of us, at least, to become dis- 
coucaged and give up. One of our bee-men 
Wis in to see us yesterday. He became dis- 
col aged beeause bee-keeping did not pay. and 


Ma CS 


so Went into evaporating fruit. By the time 
le iad a good crop, and a great lot on hand, 
the orices went down so he could not sell. Last 
Wit cr he sold his evaporated apples for 5c. per 


lb. ceause he was discouraged. This winter 
he aid he could have sold them readily for 15 
tts. which would have made a good protit, and 
pai a good interest during the time he held 
the). But he is now out of the fruit business. 
Le us do the best we can. year by year, leav- 
Ing 20 stone unturned, as Doolittle says, to 
seo ve a crop; and I think we shall. as a gen- 


ra thing, fare as well as the rest of mankind. 
It true, it is not well to have too many bee- 
kev oors so crowded together as to overstock the 
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locality. But I think this state of affairs will 


not continue long. The fittest will survive, and 
the others will give it up.| 


EE 
THE NEW DOVETAILED HIVES. 


MUCH OR TOO LITTLE FOUNDATION; A 
SUGGESTION FOR EMMA WILSON, 


TOO 





Friend Root:—I have to-day finished nailing 
up 250 dovetailed bodies, 100 dovetailed supers; 
covers, 100 each, and bottom-boards, and 2000 
Hoffman frames, all of the latter nicely wired. 
I have had only a boy 13 years old to help me, 
and have gone out selling honey and vegetables 
on an average of at least once a week; so you 
see Ihave been quite busy. All the above is 
for my individual use the coming season, and 
I hope to fill them with full swarms by natural 
swarming. I should like tosay right here, that, 
although I have dealt with you extensively 
every year for over ten years, this last lot of 
goods oon been the best, and has given me more 
satisfaction than any lever bought of you be- 
fore. You certainly are improving all the time 
in workmanship. 

Now for a little chat in regard to several 
topics. I should like to ask those who advocate 
the use of less foundation. if they were offered 
all they could use free of cost would they not 
use full sheets of it in the brood-chamber, and 
full-sized starters in the sections? I am sure I 
would, for one, every time. 

Your remarks on page 34, in regard to taking 
a partner, fit my case exactly. Three times in 
life ] have been broken up by doing so. and I 
propose hereafter to have only wife and chil- 
dren as partners. 

Tell Miss Emma Wilson to try an apron made 
of the waterproof cloth, recommended for hot- 
beds—the lighter quality. I think she will like 
it. It will bea little stiff at first, but soon gets 
limber and pliable, especially after being 
washed. 

I have used bricks for recording the different 
operations in the apiary for years past, and 
prefer them to a memorandum-book. 

KEENEY WIRING VERY SATISFACTORY. 

As stated elsewhere, I have just finished wir- 
ing 2000 Hoffman frames, and lam surprised 
that any one finds fault with the bent nails. 
think I have used, or tried, every method of 
wiring mentioned in the bee - journals sinee 
wiring frames has been invented, and none of 
them equals the Keeney plan.in my estimation. 
Perhaps friend Bunch (see page 100) nailed his 
frames together first, before putting in the 
wire nails and bending them; if he did, let him 
take J4g-inch No. 18 wire nails; drive them 
through at the proper place, and then with 
small-sized pliers give tuem a twist. He will 
soon get the hang of it, and he will never nail 
the frames together again before putting the 
wire nails in. lean make them very uniform 
and yet twist them faster than a smart man or 
boy can drive the nails through. 


FOR CHILDREN: HOW TO GIVE IT TO 
THEM ON SQUARES OF PAPER. 

I have two little tots, aged 5 and 3 years re- 
spectively. They take a great interest in my 
work, and “want to help pa” every way in 
their power. I feel sure it would do you good, 
friend R., if you could see them come into the 
workshop every morning about nine o'clock, 
each with a little square of paper, and say, 
* Honey, papa; and then I goto the barrel of 
candied honey and dig out a suitable quantity. 
It makes me smile to hear their “ thanky, 
papa,” and see them sit down by the stove and 


HONEY 
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enjoy it. In the afternoon they repeat the 
same, as regularly as clockwork, from day to 
day. Some may think they might eat too 
much of it,and so get tired of it: but care is 
taken not to give too much at any one time. I 
tind that, when given honey in that way regu- 
larly, they care little or nothing for the ordi- 
nary candies we buy; and as for health, if you 
‘an find healthier. rosier, or more active chil- 
dren anywhere, I should like to see them; and, 
by the way, friend R., I have a theory that, if 
they grow up accustomed to the daily use of 
such pure sweets as honey, they will never re- 
quire a taste or fondness for stimulants or in- 
toxicating liquors. Have you ever observed 
that any one given over to the use of intoxi- 
cants seldom or never uses sweets in any form ? 
When a young man I[ met at social gatherings 
many friends and acquaintances; and when re- 
freshments were served I noticed on quite a 
number of oceasions that three of the young 
men present never touched any thing sweet, 
but were very fond of pickles and stimulating 
dishes. Ina few years every one of them died 
of delirium tremens, from excessive use of in- 
toxicants taken in secret. Since then I have 
found it the rule that, in 99 cases out of 100, 
those that use sweets rarely care for stimulants, 
and vice versa. 

SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY LOW, AND WHY. 

I have just received a letter from friend Bal- 
dridge, of St. Charles, [ls.,in which he (ina 
friendly way. of course), scores me for selling 
extracted honey at retail at 10 cents per pound, 
and says that he gets 20 cents for all he sells, 
and that, if he had to take 10 cents, it would 
drive him out ofthe business; and he further 
states that it is more profitable to him to buy 
extracted honey at 5 to8 cents a pound than to 
raise it. Now, I know that friend B. sells gilt- 
edged honey, and he has, besides, a very tak- 
ing way with his customers, and he keeps the 
custom he makes, too, which shows that he 
deals fairly and squarely; but notwithstanding 
all this, I do not believe he could sell in my 
vicinity at any better figures thanI do. My 
customers are mainly coal-miners, and laborers 
in large manufacturing establishments; and if 
you say to them 20 cents per pound for honey, 
they will laugh at you and do without it. 
few will buy it at that price for colds, and to 
use as medicine; but as food, never. I have 
made it a point to go to every house, street by 
street; and if this article were not too long al- 
ready I could give some pointers too, as to how 
to sell honey to those who think it too good, 
and too high priced for food. 

You have to suit your prices to the class of 
customers you deal with; for there are some 
few who will pay any price asked, provided 
they get what they want, Another thing. too, 
is that no basswood and but little white-clover 
honey is raised here. Our chief source of hon- 
ey is fall flowers, and it is necessarily more or 
less dark. Though Spanish needle and smart- 
weed yield clear nice-looking honey of excel- 
lent quality, it is not gilt-edge or superfine, 
and must bring a lower price, both wholesale 
and retail, than the finer-looking grades of 
white clover and basswood raised elsewhere. 

Belleville, Ill., Feb. 7 - E. T. FLANAGAN. 


[Friend F., your suggestion is good in regard 
to giving the children honey instead of candy. 
For the past four or five weeks we have been 
having excellent maple molasses, and I fear I 
have been using more of it than is conducive to 
my health. A day or two ago I thought I 
would substitute honey, and see whether it 
answered any better, and I was agreeably sur- 
prised that, when taken in considerable quan- 
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tities, with its complement, a glass of mi <x, i 
seemed to be much more wholesome, at least to 
myself, than the maple syrup. Very |) xely 
both are nature’s sweets, designed by Gow for 
human food; but the holy Seriptures lay very 
much more stress on milk and honey tha» on 
any other kind of sweet. | 


_—_-wwunNW ow re 
MOISTURE IN BEE-CELLARS. 





DOOLITTLE REVIEWS THE MATTER. 





On page 877 the editor adds quite a long {ot- 
note to what I have to say about the dampness 
in my bee-cellar. On the whole he is perfectly 
right; but his reasoning does not fully apply 
to the cause of dampness in bee-cellars, as he 
will soon see, I think, if he will stop to think a 
little. As he says, the cause of moisture and 
water collecting in drops on any surface is that 
of warm damp air coming in contact witha 
cold or cooler surface than the surrounding air, 
From this he reasons that, at times when the 
outside air is warmer than the air of the cellar, 
this warm air will enter the cellar through the 
ventilators and thus cover the walls with mois- 
ture, making all damp and wet, and thinks it is 
for this reason that I do not have any ventila- 
tors tomy cellar. Well, now, while this might 
be the cause of dampness in a_ bee-cellar once 
in a while, yet in 99 cases out of 100 it has noth- 
ing to do with it. Without any ventilators 
whatever in my new bee-cellar, the flagging 
cover and the painted door at the entrance 
have been running down drops of water on the 
inside all winter, and no air from the outside 
has been allowed to enter. The reader wil] re- 
member that, at the front end, this cellar is3 
feet under ground, while at the back end it is 9 
feet. Well, the air which comes from the 
back end of this cellar, or, perhaps I should 
say, the air warmed by the lower back end of 
the cellar and the breath of the bees, togeth- 
er with the heat from their bodies, is warmer 
than the flagging overhead or the door at the 
entrance, which are affected by the cold and 
frost from the outside, so that, when this 
warmed air comes in contact with these cooler 
surfaces, the moisture from it is condensed on 
them; hence the moisture is continually trick!- 
ing down on the inside. It is to be remembered 
that the three feet of earth between the two 
roofs is kept frozen the most of the winter, or 
the upper half of it at least, and this is the rea- 
son, or one of the reasons, that the temperature 
of the cellar does not vary one degree inside, 
although the outside temperature may vary 
from 30° below zero to 60 above. When it comes 
more steady warm weather, during the latter 
part of April, then I have things reversed: for 
at that time the inside of the cellar is covler 
than the dirt and temperature outside: hence 
the moisture now condenses on the outside of 
the doorand flagging. Am I not right, friend 
Root ? 

SUNDAY PLANNING. 

It was with great interest that I read the ar- 
ticle by friend Miller on *“* Planning,” and ) our 
comments on the same, especially that jt 
which touched on planning during Sunday »nd 
while in church listening to the sermon. 
Friend Root seems to think that Satan has “!/ 
to do with it, but I think not all. There sa 
great difference in speakers, or in the way t.°y 
present the truth. I have satin church try 0¢ 
to follow a sermon which was presented so « ‘y- 
ly, and in such a sleepy way, that I had to «se 
al] the powers which was possessed of to beep 


my mind on the discourse, at least half of lie 
time: and, again, I have listened to sermor: |! 
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wl the truth was presented so pointedly and 
inter stingly that Leould not get away from it 
-cond, even to think of some horse-trade 
or some other exciting thing that happened 
yesterday, that was the theme of the 
\ community. While I have the highest 
yesp ct for all preachers of the gospel of our 
Lor’ and Savior Jesus Christ, yet I Bave a lin- 
thought about me that some of them 
be serving the master better between the 
plow -handles, over a bee-hive, or in other call- 
ings in life—preaching the word by their 
“daily lives and godly conversation,” rather 
than trying to preach it from the pulpit. But, 
really. is it contrary to God’s will to do any 
planning about temporal affairs on Sunday? If 
the Christian has placed his life and all his 
ways in the hands of God, willing to be led by 
the Spirit. and to use all of the things of this 
world which come to him for the honor and 
glory of God, so that all the success of his 
planning is to be put into the cause of the Mas- 
ter, may not his planning then be according to 
God's will?) What is God’s will? and what am 
[ to think about on Sunday? About heaven 
and God in the way many people try todo? If 
so. then I feel a good deal Fike the heroine in 
“Stepping Heavenward,”’ where she says she 
does not wish to “sit on a bench in a row with 
others, Singing through all eternity;” yet this 
isabout as high and enlarged views as most 
people have of heaven. Jesus went about do- 
ing good, healing the sick. lifting up the fallen, 
etc.; and he did this on the Sabbath as well as 
on other days, and he is oir great Exampler: 
and if the outcome of our planning reaches out 
wide enough to take in all this, why say, * Not 
another word of it on God’s holy day’? Oh for 
broader views and greater enlightenment along 
the road toward heaven! views that reach out 
till they can in some measure grasp the Infi- 
nite, 
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BASSWOOD. 
If | am correct, Ernest says that the bass- 
wood is more luxuriant in growth here than it 
isin Ohio, and I have so understood by other 
parties. This being the case, imagine my sur- 
prise at seeing, on page 130, that you are receiv- 
ing lumber eut from logs which have grown 
from sprouts from the stumps of basswood 
trees cut only ten years ago! I know basswood 
is capable of doing great things: but this is al- 
together ahead of me. Ernest spoke of the 
thrifty growth of basswood near my apiary, 
which has grown since the year before I came 
herve, it being all cut off at that time (1874), yet 
there is not a stick in all this growth that is 
more than seven to nine inches in diameter, 
that growth taking 16 years. Some, further 
fron the apiary, that are from 30 to 35 years 
old. are a foot to fourteen inches through, 
Which might do to cut; still, it would be very 
wasteful to do so, Would it not be well to mod- 
ify that statement a little? 
‘orodino, N. Y G. M. DooLirrLe. 

grant, friend D., that these statements, 
“on put side by side, look a little contradicto- 
!\. but one faet, perhaps, you have overlooked. 
I) trees which we referred to as having such 
a: pid growth. grew from the parent stumps, 
i, “on the old man’s capital.” The roots 
“ioe, Of course, strong, and gave the young 
shoot a tremendous boost, and it is not mueh 
\ der that they grew so rapidly. If I remem- 
h« correetly, the basswood-trees which you 
sh ved me, and to which you allude in your ar- 
lc >, grew from seed: i. e.. they had to build 
i) ‘rom their own eapital. You will notice 


‘o etimes, that young locust shoots will spring 
uj ond grow with wonderful rapidity from the 
ro sof an old tree; but they would not begin 
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to make half that growth if they had to depend 
upon their own roots. The farmers who 
brought us the basswood lumber in question 
said they had cut it from the same roots from 
which ther had taken lumber ten years ago. 
If your trees grew from the stumps of old trees. 
then, of course. Iam unable to explain it; but I 
am sure that the trees of natural growth in 
York State are much more thrifty than those 
in Ohio. ] E.R. R 


[I think you are probably right, friend D., in 
regard to’ dampness in the cellar; but in re- 
gard to Sunday planning, my test is this: 
When I plan greenhouses or other week-day 
matters, even though the sermon may be dry 
and dull to me, I feel a loss of spirituality, and 
conscience tells me that I am out of the 
straight and narrow path. Like yourself there 
are some sermons, or, rather, times, when it is 
no effort to follow the preacher at all; but 
sometimes Satan presses me sorely, even when 
good sermons are being preached. Perhaps my 
greatest temptation is to let my mind go run- 
ning on some affront I have received. Then 
before I know it I begin to plan the letter that 
shall be written tosoand so. Now, letting my 
mind go on such topies on the Sabbath does me 
harm. and I believe it is the Holy Spirit that 
tells me I had better listen with all my mind to 
the dryest sermon Lever heard, rather than to 
let my thoughts wander on week-day cares or 
enjoyments. Every sermon, as a rule, contains 
more or less Scripture texts; and if we listen to 
them, we shall be doing well. I agree with 
you, that Sunday should not be alazy day; 
and when I have a good-sized class in jail (as I 
have now) I oftentimes do quite a little plan- 
ning as well as praying in endeavoring to lead 
them to the Master. ] 


= — ieee 


CLOSED-END FRAMES. 


TESTIMONY FROM ONE WHO CONSIDERS | 
“UNBEARABLE AND ABOMINABLE. 











THEM 





Friend Root:—I am completely astonished at 
so many testimonies in favor of the closed-end 
or half-closed frames. I have tried them both 
in Texas and Cuba, and, to own up, they are 
simply abominable and unbearable; further- 
more, I never have known any one to try them 
who did not get a hatchet and reform them at 
the first convenient time. They positively will 
not do here in Cuba. no matter how expert the 
operator may have become in a colder country. 
The main reason is, genuine bee-glue, or prop- 
olis, that abounds too abundantly, and of a 
superior quality. In reality, it is so good for 
glue that, when a colony is left gluing for half 
a year on a stretch, its frames can be removed 
only in pieces by a chisel; for, before the joints 
will separate. the wood will split away off in 
some other way, and leave the edges glued as 
tirmly as ever at the joint. 

As for handling the Hoffman frame rapidly, 
it, of course, could be done by a Hoffman-frame 
man: but I should feel shabby if I saw any 
man handle Hoffman frames as fast as the com- 
mon frames (that are in general use) can. be 
handled by a man who has had practice enough 
to work rapidly. Friend E. R., the reason you 
get only the Hoffman side of the question testi- 
fied to is because so many like myself have such 
a contempt fora frame that kills bees and clogs 
up so. that they.don’t even care to give in their 
testimony. But it isnow time that the other 
side of the question were being spurred up; for 
if it keeps as silent in the future as it has dur- 
ing the past six months, all the beginners will 
have Hoffman frames, and owe their thanks to 


- 
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E. R. Friend Woodward’s article on page 96 
should be read the second time by Southerners 
who think of ordering frames for the first time, 
for bees don’t generally build perfect combs, for 
beginners especially. 

As far as spacing is concerned, when it comes 
to extracted honey the Hoffman frame has no 
advantage. for the simple reason that there 
should be one or two frames less in the top box, 
or extracting-super, than in the brood-chamber; 
for example, if you use nine frames in the bot- 
tom you want only seven on top to get the best 
result with the least labor. Now, how about 
changing frames from top to bottom without 
first scraping all the wax and propolis off the 
edges that didn’t touch while in the extracting- 
super (a sharp hatchet scrapes them for me, 
and then it doesn’t have to be done over again)? 
and I have friends who advocate the same plan 
at home, if notin print. W. W. SomeRFoRD. 

San Miguel de Jaruco, Cuba, Feb. 15. 


[That’s pretty hard on the closed-end and 
Hoffman frame, friend S.; but this is what we 
want—a ventilation of both sides of the ques- 
tion, for all localities. Such adverse testimony 
is valuable. It proves that, in some localities, 
the propolis may be so bad as to make closed- 
ends “unbearable and abominable.” 1 have 
never said that these frames would please 
everybody. On the contrary, I have hinted 
pretty broadly all along that the loose frame 
would never be abandoned; that one frame 
would be used about as much as the other. Be- 
ginners won't be hoodwinked, as you intimate 
—they will take what their supply-dealer ree- 
ommends them to; and that, at the present 
as well as in the past, is the loose hanging 
frame. Our standard frame, the frame that is 
sent out in hive combinations, is the loose L. 
frame. For special orders only, we send fixed 
frames: i. e., closed-end or Hoffman, and gen- 
erally those are in small lots for * samples to 
test.” 

It may be you haven't acquired the knack of 
handling these fixed frames: still, I should 
more think your two localities wouldn’t admit 
of their use on account of the extra amount of 
propolis. Dr. Mason insists that closed: ends 
wouldn't do for him. Butall this doesn’t argue 
that there are not a good many other bee-keep- 
ers who can use them. No, I won't take back 
one word that Lsaid in favor of them where I 
saw them used successfully. In many hands 
they are a grand suecess. If propolis is so bad 
with you, I don’t see how vou can use sections 
or even wide frames. Why, they would be 
stuck together so badly that you would have to 
use a hatchet to pry them apart. If that is the 
case, of course you couldn't use closed-end 
frames. See p. 208 for the * other side.”"] E. R. 


0 tte 
A CHEAPER METHOD OF MELTING WAX. 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT A WAX-BOTLER OUT OF 
WOOD, WITH A TIN BOTTOM. 








After reading E. France’s experience in melt- 
ing beeswax I feel inclined to give your readers 
an account of a much cheaper boiler that an- 
swers the purpose very well. I have been using 
for some years, for a wax-rendering boiler, a 
wooden box about two feet square and one foot 
deep, with a tin bottom. The box was made 
several years ago, as part of an outfit for mak- 
ing foundation on plaster-of-Paris casts. It is 
made of pine lumber; and in order to get the 
corners water-tight, the end pieces are let into 
gains or grooves, across near the ends of the 
side pieces, and well nailed. The tin bottom 
should be about an inch larger all around than 
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the outside of the box. To put the bottor oy 
so that it will not leak, paint the bottom  dge 
of the box heavily with thick white lead and 
oil, before nailing on the tin. Then turn uy the 
projecting margin of tin and tack it secure |y to 
the wood, having previously used a liberal] -up- 
ply of white lead in this joint also. 

The box. or boiler. is used on an old cook- 
stove in the shop. The combs and cap) ings 
are put intoa sack of strainer cloth. And | 
may remark here, that a large bulk of combs 
can be put into a moderate-sized sack whe. the 
lower part of the latter is immersed in boiling 
water. After the comb is all in and much of jt 
melted, the sack should be tied up, and a s\at- 
ted honey-board placed over it. This can be 
kept down under water, and a strong pressure 
brought to bear on the sack of comb by the use 
of a small pole or prop cut just long enough so 
that, when one end is pressed down firm|y on 
the honey-board, the other end will rest aguinst 
the ceiling above. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, if the water is boiling I remove the 
fire from the stove, as a precaution agains! the 
wax boiling over, and leave it to cool. The 
wax can be remelted in more clean water--the 
more water the better—and allowed to cool 
slowly, if a very light color is desired. 

Farina, Ill., Jan. 6. T. P. ANDREws. 


{We used to employ the same method of melt- 
ing wax ina common second-rate wash-boiler. 
A boiler could be made in the way you describe, 
and such a receptacle would be a capital thing 
in which to scald foul-broody hives. A boiler 
made entirely of tin, and large enough for the 
purpose, would be rather too expensive. | 





GERMAN CARP AND CARP-PONDS. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS, 





Every pond should beso arranged that the 
whole of the water can be drawn off, not leay- 
ing a gill in any one place. The water should 
be drawn yearly, between Dee. 1 and Apri! 1, 
taking out every fish, frog, tadpole, ete. Young 
‘arp a year old will eat the fish-eggs; after 
this, instinet teaches them not to eat them: 
hence, breeding-tish should be kept by_ them- 
selves. The large tadpole that lives through 
the winter is a dear lover of fish-eggs, and will 
leave but very few to hatch. From three pair 
of breeding-tish, at two years old, in 1886, | got 
1500 young; and as I had more grass around the 
pond, and these fish got larger, I had more and 
more young fish, until in 1889, it was an inuu- 
merable multitude. Because of sickness in 15%), 
the pond was not drawn off till June, and nota 
single young fish was seen. This utter failure 
was wholly chargeable to the large tadpol 
have three ponds— one for breeding, one for 
those I wish to eat. the other for small ‘ry. 
Last year one pond stood all the year witout 
water. This year it will be equal to a new one, 
and another pond will go dry this year. «te. 
One acre of new pond is worth as mucel) for 
growth of fish as four acres of three or | ur 
year old pond. I can not agree with my fricnd 
that his Fat carp were made so by preying U)on 
other fish. It was another breed that .ad 
eaten the young fish. All the millponds, cree \s, 
and rivers in this country are getting » el! 
stocked with carp from broken carp-ponds, » 1d 
many of them are very fine, weighing from six 
to ten lbs. or more. It is very pretty to sec lie 
young fish eating biscuits and light br ad 
thrown to them after they have been trai 
awhile. Hundreds may be seen at a time. 'e- 
minding me of bees swarming. Selling fish or 
stocking other ponds has more than paid all 
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‘ut to raise them for food purposes could 

be made a paying business “we See 
were very large, and could be 
N. JEF. jane 
n, Pitts. Co., Va. 


have given place to the above 

it speaks of the fact that t 
now to be found generally in our ‘nee 
If this is true, then the work 
ish- -commissioners, in scattering German 
jroughout our land, has been a good one. 
ich as we have published a book on carp 
. and there is a periodical devoted to the 
National Journal of Carp 
e, Allianee, O., we think we shall 
ote our space to other subjects for the fu- 
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QUR QUESTIEN- Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 


Please tell how much 
hees need when wintered outdoors, and 
u would secure it. 


eave the full fly entrance nape. 
e nurance ie all the ventrarn the Ly need, 


how much they need is a question I am 
epared to answer. I have had them win- 


with much and also w bb little. 


{ be restricted when very cold. 
0 = dead bees out. 


remove the cloth and use ¢ 
he frames, with absorbents in the cé 
We give but little lower ventila- 


DADANT & SON. 


If I did I believe I 
put a two-inch rim between the hive and 
i-board, and close up tight, but open the 
ce Mg J warm enough for ~— bees to i 


leave, at the bottom, six %g-inch holes 
ill winter, just the s 
In summer we ‘eres a 1'¢-ineh 
h the front side of the hive, half way up. 
ole we close in winter. 


as we have in 


I’m trying four outdoors, pret- 
ae up, all but the entrance, and 
Ought to kill them, oughtn’t it? 
I can say it’s the 


ve wintered outdoors successfully several 
i * ventilation than the 
the front of the hive, and again lost 
vy with the same treatment. 

S. I. FREEBORN. 


‘.bandoned outdoor wintering some years 
nse quently we are not up to the times on 
Iam under the im 
hat they do not need near 
lly ~ ter anaes 


y so much as 


P. H. ELwoop. 
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I have had excellent results by placing a rim 
under each hive, having an air capacity of 
about 500 cubic inches, and giving them a gen- 
erous entrance. A close-fitting cover is on the 
hives, but no rags or quilts. 

New York. E. RAMBLER. 


About the same as in warm weather, on the 
summer stands, and secured in the same way 
by having the entrance wide open. 1 think 
favorably of an empty chamber below the combs 
for wintering out of doors as well as in. 

Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I ventilate by an entrance % by at least 8 
inches long—usually the full width of the hive. 
If upward ventilation is allowed—I want none 
of it—the entrance should not be so large. The 
hive should be air-tight on top, entrance large, 
and hive well packed on all cas 

Illinois. N.C. . A. GREEN. 


Make the entrance %¢ by 12 inches. Lean a 
board up over the entrance, so that no cold 
winds nor the sun can beat in at the entrance, 
also to keep snow and ice from forming there, 
and you will have things fixed about right, ac- 
cording to the opinion of os 

New York. C. M. DooLirrLe. 


When I have seen many colonies of bees win- 
ter nicely under a snowdrift in old box hives, 
with no opening except three or four little tri- 
angular notches sawed in the bottom of one of 
the side boards, I do not know why a gimlet- 
hole will not give air enough, and that may be 
in the top. bottom, or side of the hive. I have 
seen much of ventilation, but I do not know 
much. 

California. S,. R. WILKIN. 


I never could discover that bees needed any 
ventilation, in doors or out. At present I have 
over 60 colonies, of my 350, in a cellar which is 
half full of honey barrels and kegs, and I close 
it up tight without any ventilation whatever, 
only as I open the door to go down and see how 
they are coming on. This winter they are ex- 
tremely quiet, and appear to be wintering per- 
fectly. Bees flew lively outdoors yesterday, 
December 22, the shortest day in the year, 

Michigan. S. W. James Heppon. 


Very frequently I secure it by leaving the en- 
trance just as it was through the summer. I 
like pretty well to put a special bottom-board 
under for wintering, which gives two inches 
more space below. This space is filled up with 
dry sawdust, except a little in front. In front 
there is an open chamber about 2x2x6. closed 
from the outer world by a movable block. Be- 
tween the block and the corner of the bottom- 
board there is a vertical entrance, two inches 
high by three-eighths wide, and fenced against 
mice by a row of wire nails. 

Ohio. N. W. E. E. Hasty. 


CConfine your bees to the brood - chamber Yr 
which cover with a board or boards, a honey- 
board, or something like it. Keep these boards 
warm by putting on a straw mat or its equiva- 
lent, because the bees cluster below, and would 
chill without this precaution. Have plenty of 
honey in your combs. with the heaviest toward 
the center, and a winter passageway through 
every one; full width of the entrance open, with 
a two-inch strip under the back of the hive, so 
that all moisture is bound torun out; otherwise 
it will be absorbed by the combs, sour the honey 
and pollen, and create dysentery. 

Ohio. S. W. C. F. Mutu. 


[From the above, the general tendency seems 
to be giving at least as much room in winter at 
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the entrance as they have in the summer time: 
and, if any thing, rather more. To all this I 
agree, only that I would not allow any sort of 
entrance that would permit mice to get in. I 
do not believe it will pay to undertake to con- 
tract and enlarge entrances as the weather 
changes. We once tried it on quite a good 
many chaff hives: and those that had the en- 
trance open full width all winter long did a 
good deal better than where any kind of con- 
traction was practiced. A very small entrance 
will, of course, answer, providing the bees have 
upward ventilation—leaving the surplus ar- 
rangements on all winter, and such like ar- 
rangements. Friend Green is very emphatic in 
saying “the hive should be air-tight on top.” 
Well, I think likely he is right, providing the 
entrance be large enough, or that there are oth- 
er large openings through the bottom-board. 
Several mention having an empty chamber 
under the brood-combs. I am inclined to think 
this is a very good arrangement where you 
have movable bottom-boards. I rather think 
that ordinary cellars or caves will answer very 
well without any special arrangement at all be- 
ing made for ventilation, and a great many 
bee-hives will also have all the ventilating 
cracks and holes that can be needed. There 
should, however, be some opening for bees to 
7aSs in and out whenever the weather is warm. 
Vith a loose, poorly made hive, if this opening 
is sufticient to let one bee pass, and does not 
get obstructed, it will do very well.) A. I. R. 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FI!EI.S, 








SHALL WE CONTINUE TO SEND GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE”? 

No, don’t. Ive got enough. The contribu- 
tions of some of the writers for GLEANINGS are 
good, and with them I find no fault; others I 
do find fault with—Rambler, for instance. The 
Home talks are obnoxious. To take a passage 
of Seripture, and branch off on to such boasting 
about a $400 team. a big factory, and so many 
hands to see after. and so much property, and 
me and mine, and big I, doesn’t suit me. 

Burnville, Ark., Dee. 22. H.C. M. BRALEY. 


| Well. good friend B.. the above would be 
rather discouraging. to be sure. if it were not 
for the great flood of approving letters that 
come in every mail: and, besides, there is an- 
other encouraging thought—you put our good 
friend Rambler down with the author of the 
Home Papers. I always did like to be in good 
company. Joking aside, however, | want to 
thank you for your criticism, even if it be very 
plain and rather severe. It has many times 
occurred to me that those who do not feel es- 
pecially friendly might look at my Home talks 
in just the way vou have. I did not mean to 
boast of our big team. I simply wanted to en- 
courage the idea of having horses adequate to 
the work to be performed, and giving them 
good care. I do believe that many of our farm- 
ers would accomplish more, and do it cheaper, 
by having heavier horses, well cared for; and 
instead of the big" 1” it was and és my pur- 
pose to exalt only Christ: Jesus. The Home 
Papers, with all their imperfections (and I 
see them as plainly. I] believe, as almost any one 
does), have been the means of doing good, 
through Christ Jesus, and to him alone be all 
the honor and praise. My old pastor, in his 
prayer one Sunday morning, said, **O Lord, we 
thank thee for our enemies, because they tell us 
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our faults when our friends will not.” ow, 
dear brother, 1do not want to consider y 3) 4¢ 
an enemy as we bid you good-by. On the cop- 
trary, may God speed you in all that is voog 
and pure and holy. May be we shall become 
better acquainted some time: and I hope and 
pray that we may both become better ney as 
the years go on. | 

HOW TO KEEP DRIED FRUIT FROM THE \ory 

AND MILLERS. 

Mr. Root:—We have had a great des! of 
trouble every year in keeping dried fruit from 
the millers, or moths. We should like to hear 
through your valuable paper how to kee) the 
fruit until apeing from becoming wormy. We 
have been keeping them in barrels lined with 
paper, and tightly covered, but have not had 
any success. We are thinking of trying a new 
plan of putting the fruit, first in a burlap sack, 
then slipping it loosely into a bag made of oi 
cloth. We should like to hear the expericnee 
of some of the readers. Byron H. Winey. 

Fillmore, Cal., Jan, 27. 


| We sent the above to Prof. Cook, who replies 
as follows: ]} 

If Mr. Wiley will put his fruit in paper sacks 
and then tie tightly, he will escape the insects 
surely, unless the eggs are laid before the fruit 
is put into the sacks. He says he puts his 
dried fruit in barrels lined with paper, and yet 
suffers loss. I think in this case the female 
moths lay their eggs on the fruit before it is 
yut into the barrels. In such eases, if a small 
1ole were bored in one end of the barrel, and 
tightly corked. it would be easy to free the 
apples or fruit of inseets by use of bi-sulphide 
of carbon. Withdraw the cork, turn in halfa 
pint of the liquid. and quickly cork up the hole. 
‘he liquid would destroy the insects, and 
would do no harm to the fruit. This would bea 
very cheap and convenient cure for the evil. 
It should be remembered that this liquid va- 
porizes very quickly, and that the vapor is very 
inflammable, and very explosive when mixed 
with air. In this case the barrels could be 
easily moved out of doors, or be kept in a room 
where no fireor lighted cigar, ete., isever taken. 
I would use paper’sacks for storing, and, in case 
of attack, I would use bi-sulphide of carbon to 
destroy the mischief-makers. Bi-sulphide of 
‘arbon very soon escapes if permitted: and it 
is so odorous that its presence, even in very 
small quantities, is sure of detection. It vola- 
tilizes so completely, that, even if thrown into 
a flour-bin, it all evaporates and the flour is un- 
injured, A. J. Coox. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Feb. 6. 


RAMBLER'S VISIT TO THE BAY STATE APIARY. 

Friend Root:—I have read Rambler’s visit to 
the Bay State Apiary with a good deal o! in- 
terest. As you seem to have a wrong imp es: 
sion regarding some things, I will try to correct 
them. I judge by vour foot-notes to Ram))l«'s 
article that you have an idea that Lam ay in- 
veterate smoker as well as Bro. Pratt, You are 
wrong in this. I do not use tobacco in ans 
form, except to introduce queens. Althor 
use several pounds each season of the vile \ ced. 
it always has a bad taste to me. 

You want to know whether we did not ge: tle 
* plantain leaf” idea from you. Guess not. \We 
have used it nearly 30 years, and used it, f) ond 
R.. when you used to send orders to the /)a) 
State Apiary for queens. That, I believe, » sé 
good many years before you published a_ ve- 
yaper. I give you a cordial invitation, fi end 

.. to visit the Bay State Apiary wheneve: yo 
ean find it convenient to do so. You wil st 
and hear about a good many things that \ave 
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not bcen seen in print. You need not look for 
A in a bar-room, nor will you tind himin the 
shade of a tree sucking an old pipe. 

so\ to Rambler that there is fourteen months 
dif renee in the ages of the “twins” he has 
piccured “eating” honey. These tivo little 
ques take a good deal of my time. They get 
“ idpa”’ up pretty early in the morning—a 
good deal earlier, sometimes, than he wants to 
t up. H. ALLEY. 
\Venham, Mass. 


\Ve are exceedingly glad, friend A., to know 
thal you are not a tobaceo-user. Perhaps I got 
my \rong impression from the fact that some 
one mentioned your using large quantities of 
tobacco in smoking your bees. We are glad to 
know that you are on our side of both kinds of 
tenperance—Wwhisky and tobacco. | 


SOMETHING FOR FLORIDA BEE-KEEPERS. 

As we bee-keepers in Florida have no paper 
that reaches, perhaps, more bee-keepers inter- 
ested in making an effort to prepare for an ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair at Chicago than 
GLEANINGS, if permissible I should like to hear 
personally from each Florida reader who is a 
hee-keeper, aS to what he thinks of forming a 
State Bee-keepers’ Association atas early adate 
as possible, to meet at the capital of the State 
some time during the session of the legislature, 
so that, if possible, we might prevail on it for 
some assistance in making and caring for such 
an exhibit; and.further,to state what amount of 
honey and fixtures you each could prepare for 
exhibition. We shall certainly have to unite, 
first, ina State association of bee-keepers be- 
fore we can arrange for an exhibit that would 
call forthany thing like the resources of the 
State. I should like to hear the views of all the 
Florida bee-keepers in this matter. It is none 
too soon to begin the preparation. 

JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 

Aster Park, Fla., Feb. 28. 


FEEDING BEES ARTIFICIAL POLLEN WHILE IN 
THE HIVE; AN INTERESTING CASE. 

Itseems as if we were going to have a late 
spring, and a bad time for bees to carry in pol- 
len;and why not take a hint from the following 
circumstance and put flour on the top of the 
hives for pollen? My father is 80 odd years old, 
and he told me that one of his neighbors, some 
Wycars ago, set a log hive of bees in an old bar- 
rel half full of wheat, to keep them out of the 
cold; and when he took them out of the barrel 
inthe spring they were allright, and had eaten 
the vheat under the hive until the bran was 
two or three inches deep. 

J. D. WHITTENBURG. 
Murshfield, Mo., March 3. 


!riend W., your story sounds pretty strong, 
and yet it may be true. When bees are desti- 
tut’ of pollen they will take hold of a great 
var sty of substances; and as they eat wheat 
flo’ with avidity when put out in the open air, 
it possible that they learn how to dig the 
flou. ont of the wheat and thus raise brood.] 


PAINTED CLOTH AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR TIN. 

| .ce there have been some inquiries in regard 
to; .inted cloth for hive-covers; and not sceing 
an) ‘hing from any one who has used painted 
clo-us, IT venture to give my experience with it. 
Fou years ago I was making some chaff hives; 
aud not having lumber wide enough for half 
the roof, I used narrow boards and_ painted 
thea, Then I tacked on some Atlantic A 
‘heting on the green paint, then painted the 


sheeting. I have painted them once since. 
They have been exposed to the weather, winter 


and summer, ever since, and I consider them 
good for a good while yet. so far as the cloth is 
concerned. In these times of high tariff on tin, 
I think it would be well for those who use tin 
for hive-covers to try a few cloth ones and keep 
them painted. If they do, I think they will be 
pleased with the result. I also believe it would 
make a better roof for dwellings than a good 
deal of this roofing that is advertised. If Dr. 
Miller will try painted cloth he will find it far 
superior to oil cloth. JOHN ANDERSON. 
Oriskany Falls, N. Y., Feb. 28. 


[You have given just the fact we wanted. 
Now, who else can testify? So far the evi- 
dence shows that painted cloth will answer. 
But the great thing in its favor is cheapness, 
tariff or no tariff. Painting the wood first, be- 
fore the cloth is tacked on, might have the 
effect of gluing it so firmly to the wood that it 
would be less likely to receive tears or injury.] 


MICHIGAN APIARIES: STATISTICS FOR 1889-'90. 

According to the Michigan Crop Report of 
Jan. 1, 1891, the farm statistics for 1889-’90 re- 
turned last spring by supervisors furnish the 
following figures: The number of apiarists in 
the State in the spring of 1890 was 5903. The 
number of colonies of bees on hand in the fall 
of 1889 was 77,602, and the number at the time 
of taking the assessment last spring was 68,404. 
The number of colonies wintered in cellars was 
17,169; in chaff hives, 28,424; in bee-houses, 
566; covered with sawdust, 316; otherwise pro- 
tected, 1810; with no protection, 21,987: protec- 
tion not reported, 7330. 

In 1889, 68.440 colonies made 1,192,112 Ibs. of 
comb honey, and 23,349 colonies produced 271,- 
564 Ibs. of extracted honey. The number of Ibs. 
of wax produced in 1889 was 9625. 

Compared with the statistics of the previous 
year there is an increase of 1416 in the number 
of apiarists; of 23,744 in the number of colonies 
on hand in the fall, and of 22,891 in the number 
on hand in the spring. The quantity of comb 
honey produced in 1889 was 632,310 Ibs. greater 
than reported for 1888, and the quantity of ex- 
tracted honey was 173,964 lbs. greater in the 
latter than in the former year. 

Concord, Mich. MANLY SHOTWELL. 


{There (if reliable, and we should think they 
were not far from right), these statistics are in- 
teresting and valuable. What is the reason 
that other States don’t do likewise? If they 
did we could then know pretty accurately the 
number of colonies, etc., in the United States. 
On an average, then, each Michigan bee-keep- 
er owned, in 1890, 13 colonies. In 1889 he se- 
cured on an average, from each colony, 17 lbs. of 
comb honey and 11 Ibs. of extracted per colony, 
or 28 Ibs. of honey in all; but 1889 was a rather 
ote! season all over the country, especially for 
Michigan.] 


THICK TOP-BARS USED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 
EIGHT YEARS. 

There has been considerable said in GLEAN- 
INGS for and against heavy top-bars. I will 

ive you my testimony in favor of them. When 

commenced bee-keeping I made twenty-five 
hives, all with heavy top-bar frames. With 
the increase of my apiary, and other work, I 
did not have time to make the hives I wanted, 
so I ordered 30 Simplicity hives, so I had two 
kinds of top-bars. The heavy were % by 1 
inch, — 13g from center to center, with % 
space between frames and super. I used it six 
seasons and never was bothered with burr or 
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brace combs. The light frames were spaced 
the same; and when I took the super off the 
first hive, the whole of the brood-chamber 
came withit. In taking off some of the supers 
I had to lift them up with one hand. and pry 
the frames loose from the super with a screw- 
driver. W. J. RussELL. 

Philmont. Kan., Feb. 8. 

{You have given one valuable point; viz., 
with thick top-bars one inch wide by % inch 
thick, even with as large a bee-space as 3g inch, 
no burr-combs will result, even after 8 years. 
We now know that, by reducing the bee space 
to a scant quarter-inch, and using fixed dis- 
tances, top-bars as thick as !¢ inch will do, or 
possibly less. Let those who do not like those 
extra-thick bars, use a lesser bee-space and 
note the result. | 





REGULATING SPEED BY THE SLIPPING OF THE 
BELT. 

On page 33 you give the experience of one of 
your boys in changing the speed of machinery. 
$ not that plan rather base on the belt, as the 
change in speed must be caused by the limited 
amount of belt contact with driver? The 
driver being constant, the belt speed must be 
the same, or nearly the same, and the loss in 
speed must be due to the slip and consequent 
greater friction on one edge of the belt. which 
would mean a shorter life for the same; and 
while it might answer for a temporary expedi- 
ent it would look to a man in the woods as 
though the true economy would result in put- 
ting in the cones. A. R. KTBBE. 

New Richmond, Wis., Jan. 7. 


[We have regulated the speed on one of our 
presses—a small one—with-a slipping belt, as 
described in GLEANINGS, for over 10 years, and 
the same belt isin use yet. We have adopted 
the same arrangement on a larger platen press 
—a half-medium—with entire success. The 
secret lies in the fact that low speed and small 
— are required. Cones would certainly 
i1ave to be used where something over one- 
horse-power work or high speed is required, or 
on lathework for serew - cutting. For small 
presses the slipping of the belt’ answers per- 
fectly. | 
A LADY WHO NOT ONLY DOES NOT WEAR 

GLOVES, BUT WORKS AMONG THE BEES 
WITH BARE HANDS AND ARMS. 

I see in GLEANINGS that you wanted to hear 
from other ladies who work among the bees, — I 
put ona hat and veil, push my sleeves up as far 
as they will go, so the bees can’t go up inside of 
them. They are not so.apt to sting my arms 
with my sleeves up as with them down. A few 
stings on the hands and arms will get well any- 
how. I don’t wear gloves, for I want my hands 
free from any thing of the kind. 

I think if Miss Wilson will get some heavy 
jeans and make an apron, the honey will not 
run through and soil the dress. It might be 
* bunglesome ~~ and warm. I do all kinds of 
work that are done among the bees, and help 
put upsupplies: in fact. every thing but nailing 
up the hives. Ido almost all of the painting 
and all of ny housework—washing, and every 
thing. I have four small children to tend to. 

Mrs. S. D. Cox. 

Washington, Ind.. Feb. 20. 

{Very good, Mrs. C. I. too, should prefer to 
have my hands and arms bare of every thing, 
providing I could work with bees when they are 
gathering honey, and every thing is peaceful 
and quiet. One who sells bees and queens, how- 
ever, and is therefore obliged to overhaul hives 
both in season and out of season. could not well 
manage in the way you suggest. } 
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ANOTHER CLAM-SHELL IDEA; USING Sipps 
INSTEAD OF SLATE TABLETS. 

My plan for keeping record of bees ist.) yep 
two half clam-shells instead of a slate. | keep 
one on the front of each hive, in which | writ. 
the age of the queen and such other dato as | 
want to go into my book. In the other, on the 
back end of the hive, I write work done anq 
when, condition, ete. I use a leadpenci!. and 
when a shell is full I pick up another, or ry) 
out with a wet cloth or sponge, and hegiy 
again. I live immediately on Lemon Bay. 
where clams are more plentiful than any thing 
else (unless it is fish), and clam-shells are jot 
expensive. They are not flat. like a slate, be- 
ing rounding, but are just as smooth inside. and 
as nice to write in. I turn the flat (or open) side 
down, which lies snug on the hive-cover, so 
that no water nor any thing else can get tinder 
them. They are light, not much in the way, 
not easily knocked off, and are rather pretty 
than otherwise. J. Hin. 

Venice, Manatee Co., Fla., Feb. 21. 


WHY JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT IS SUPERIOR 10 
THE SILVERHULL. 

I find the Japanese buckwheat superior to 
the silverhull. After a trial of three seasons] 
have concluded to sow no other kind. One 
great advantage it has in this country is, that 
we can raise a crop early in the season, and the 
bees have the benefit of the blossoms when they 
need them so much. In the fall they do not 
work so much on it because they seem to prefer 
to gather from heartsease, I raised two crops 
last season—light crops, of course, on account 
of dry weather, but it proves that the season is 
long enough to raise two good crops if there is 
enough rain. The common kind did not fil! 
any earlierin the season. It will also make 
more flour per bushel. The miller said it was 
softer and ground tiner. There is, however. one 
drawback-—it is not inclined to grow as tall as 
the other variety. J.T. VAN PETTEN. 

Linn, Kan. Feb. 10. 

A SMALL YIELD OF JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT, 
BUT REMARKABLE UNDER THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

My Japanese buckwheat made only ten hush- 
els to the acre, but I thought that was good, 
for it never had a drop of rain after being sown 
until cut. My bees did fairly well, but it was 
so dry they kept the drones all killed off. Such 
a thing I never saw, and I almost had a notion 
to accuse the honest little fellows of killing 
some of their queens in the terrible dry spell. | 
lost ten or twelve for some cause, and iad to 
give them brood and eggs three times. It seen- 
ed asif they would hatch a queen all right: 
but they did not get fertilized. 

Wichita, Kan., Feb. 9: Epwarp Hi 


ALSIKE VERSUS OTHER CLOVER FOR \ITH- 
STANDING FROST. 

My alsike clover came through in good con- 
dition last spring, while seven acres of June 
clover, sown in the same field, in another par, 
mostly heaved out. It was all on the same kind 
of ground, and sown at the same time, (rie! 


the same conditions. Alsike grew too rainy [or 


seed. It produced two tons per acre. 
A SPORT FROM JAPANESE BUCKWHEA 
Bro. Root, I have something new to te! youl 
in regard to buckwheat, which will surpris: you. 
When I was cutting the acre of buckw!. at ! 
grew from the half-bushel of Japanese [ bx igh! 
of you in 1888, I found one enormous plan: «il- 


ferent from the rest, the straw being a itile 


lighter in color, with more than twice as )iucli 
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erain on it, apparently a hybrid. The berry 
was dorker than the regular Japanese. I saved 
separate, and got 3500 from this one plant, 
while (500 was the very most I could get from 
any cue of ten of the Japanese. I discarded 
all the rest. T sowed it by itself in 1889, and 


harvested one bushel. I sowed that on two 


acres. away from any other, and harvested 100 
bushels. Inelosed find sample, which I have 
named Martin’s Prolific. I will sow no other 
kind another year. Wan. MARTIN. 


Cass City, Mich., Dee. 26, 1890. 


| will say to our readers, that friend Martin 
wished to sell me the seed mentioned above. I 
advised him, however, to offer it for sale ata 
moderate price, and let the readers of GLEAN- 
iwos test iton asmall seale. If it is really su- 
perior to the original, it will soon make itself 


known. | 
JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 


Ithink the Japanese Buckwheat takes the 
lead of any Other variety. I bought four 
pounds of you last spring, and sowed it on an 
eighth of an acre, and harvested from it this 
fall 6's bushels. Who can do better? It was 
sown on loamy land, greensward, with a light 
sprinkling of manure. P. W. Smiru. 

West Braintree, Vt. 


EIGHTOVS.OTHE TEN FRAME L. HIVES FORITHE 
sROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

May I ask through GLEANINGS whether 
eight-frame hives are satisfactory in the Rocky 
Mountain region? The length of time a colony 
must depend on its stores extends from Septem- 
ber to the middle of May, and I am of opinion 
that stores less than can be made in a ten-frame 
brood-chamber will not last through; and that 
these, being short, the breeding will be corre- 
spondingly limited. My ownexperience is, that 
the largest hives yield by far the greatest 
amount of super honey in the season. I should 
like to know whether this is exceptional in Col- 
orado and the Rocky Mountain district gen- 
erally. J. A. FERGUSON, 

Loveland, Col., Feb. 10. 


There are some localities where the 10-frame 
L. hives are better than the 8-frame, though for 
the great majority of localities the smaller hive 
ispreferable. It can, of course, be made larger 
by adding another story. The 8-frame hive 
would be the better one for most localities 
amoug the Rockies. } 


IE IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING COLONIES FED 
UP JUST BEFORE THE HARVEST. 

I ade a blunder last spring, there being no 

bloom for the bees until clover. I fed a good 


deal, but not enough. In colonies not having 
eno ch feed, the queens quit laying in some ten 
days before clover came. Colonies that had 
pleniy of feed, gathered, some of them, as high 


uss ibs. to the colony, while others that had 
hot ie proper amount of feed hardly gathered 
eno: ch to winter on. L. i. RoBeEy. 

\\ »thington, W. Va., Feb. 20. 

BERKS EATING LARV AND EGGS, AND THE 
REASON WHY. 

1: iced in Stray Straws, by Dr. Miller, that 
he i. puzzled about bees eating eggs, and the 
rer ly forit. Last fall, a few days after the 
ist ceavy frost, 1 examined my bees and found 
tha’ ‘he weak colonies that had been raising 
bro had eaten the white larvee, but I saw no 
trac s of their having eaten any thing else, be- 
becv ose I did not look further. Each larve was 


abo’ two-thirds eaten; the rest were disap- 
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pearing later. Cause. It is evident to me that 
they were od hg ios by the cold, and concluded 
to get rid of the brood by eating it up, as they 
could not keep all of it warm enough to hatch, 
and possibly to use it for food. I noticed that 
only the brood around the outside of the brood- 
chamber was eaten, and the entrance entirely 
open, letting all the cold wind in. I afterward 
started them to laying by almost closing the 
entrances and feeding. Don’t you think they 
would eat up bee-eggs under similar conditions ? 
Dr. Miller did not state at what time of the 
year he would expect the eggs to disappear, nor 
when the queen was taken away. 
Gro. E. FRADENBURG. 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 23. 


THE DOOLITTLE METHOD OF QUEEN-REARING 
A SUCCESS IN CALIFORNIA. 

We are rearing nearly all our queens from the 
artificial cups, and, as a rule, have from one- 
half to four-fifths of them built out in good 
shape. We are not having as good success 
with them this spring as we did last summer 
and fall; but we hope feeding will make it all 
right soon. We may report resultsa little later, 
as we are a little short of queens for the early 
orders, and are rearing all queens by the graft- 
ing process in upper stories, and count on get- 
ting most of them by using the cups. Friend 
Doolittle also spoke of its being hard to get a 
queen mated from an upper story unless there 
was a good honey-flow. We had one mated in 
November, but she wasina third story, there 
being two queen-excluders between her and the 
laying queen below. H. P. LuTHER. 

Redlands, Cal., Feb. 16. 


YOUNG BEES IN SUPERS REMOVED. 

I should like to ask, when you take off sur- 
plus and carry it three or four rods to get out 
the bees, what proportion of them will be 
young bees that never will get back to their 
own hive? J. B. Wuiron. 

Ithaca, Mich., Jan. 13. 


[Friend W., I should say there might be ten 
per cent, possibly twenty, that would not find 
their way back. If there are other hives around, 
however, where they can hear the bees hum- 
ming at the entrance, these young bees will get 
into them, and will youre do nearly as much 
good there asin theirown home. I think, how- 
ever, should prefer letting them go back where 
they came from.} 


ASBESTOS PAINT FOR HIVES. 

In GLEANINGS for Feb. 1, page 107, we see an 
article cautioning us against a paint made by 
the Indiana Paint and Rooting Co. Have you 
ever known any thing of a paint known as as- 
bestos, as to how it compares with lead? 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9. A. W. LINDSEY. 


{We have heard the asbestos paint talked 
about, but can not now remember whether it 
turned out favorable or not. Perhaps some of 
our readers can tell us about it.] 

HIVES FOR HATCHING CHICKENS. 

I should be pleased to learn through GLEAN- 
INGS whether any one ever used a hive of bees 
for the purpose of hatching chickens, or am I 
the first who discovered it, or “* hatched” the 
idea—which? GEORGE JAMES. 

Willoughby, N.S. W. 


[ Yes, some of our neighbors have been using 
some of our old hives, too old for bees—which 
we sold them cheap for hatching chickens. 
They reported that they were just the thing. | 
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PAINTED MUSLIN FOR HIVE-COVERS; AN ILL- 


INOIS MAN SAYS HE HAS USED IT FOR 
FOUR YEARS, AND WANTS NOTH- 
ING BETTER. 

In GLEANINGS, Jan. 15, you want to know 
whether painted muslin on covers of hives will 
be as good as painted tin. For 4 years I used 
painted muslin on my hive-covers; and my ex- 
yerience is, that you can find nothing better. It 


ceeps the inside of the hive dry in any kind of 


weather. Paint and muslin will stick to the 
wood during the severest cold or warm weather. 
You never want to re-cover the hive: but every 
two years give ita coat of paint. But it will be 
better, where, instead of nailing, the muslin is 
pasted on the cover. Put the paste on the cov- 
er, thenlay the cloth on: brush over with a 
hand-broom: cut the sides off with a sharp 
knife before they are dry: and. when dry, give 
two coats of paint. The same can be done with 
outside winter cases. I have muslin on the 
roof of my honey-house, and partly on my hen- 
house. 

And now, friend Root, let me make a sugges- 
tion about muslin on warm or cold bed-frames. 
You have several objections to muslin-covered 
frames, and you are quite right so far; but if, 
before you nail the muslin on the frames, you 
nail w piece of poultry-netting (say four-inch 
mesh) on, muslin over the netting, it will not 
make the frame much more expensive or 
heavy—just heavy enough so that it ean’t be 
blown about; and during arain the cloth will 
not form a water-basin in the middle. Iam go- 
ing to try it this spring: and if you think it over 
you will perhaps do the same. 

HENRY SCHWERDTFEGER. 

Lineoln, Logan Co., I]., Feb. 3. 

OLD KEROSENE-CANS FOR CALIFORNIA HONEY, 
AGAIN: A HINT TO CALIFORNIANS. 

Isee by GLEANINGS that the honey-producers 
of California are complaining that buyers of 
their extracted honey want new cans. Let me 
tell them how old cans lost them one sale. 1 
sold nearly all my honey by Novy. 15, and wrote 
to a commission house in Beg for 
white-clover extracted honey. [said I prefer- 
red eastern clover to what they called Califor- 
nia white clover. When it came it was in old 
rusted tin cans, and they had the word petro- 
leum stamped in the tinon the top. No names 
nor marks were on the box. The honey was 
light amber, but had an ugly taste. I couldn’t 
eat it, and would not offer it for sale. I return- 
edit. The color was such that the honey 
should have been good in flavor. 

About how many pounds of paraffine wax will 
it take to wax a barrel, one head out? 

Pottstown, Pa. W. W. Kup. 


[These old square 60-lb. kerosene cans have 
done a great deal of damage to California hon- 
ey—not that all California honey is tainted by 
a trace of kerosene; but the fact that some is, 
operates against the honey put up in new clean 
cans from the same State. The bee-keepers of 
California should either use new cans or else 
thoroughly cleanse old. cans with an alkali, as 
explained in GLEANINGS, page 71. Use for bar- 
rels, about 10 Ibs. wax or paraffine. Of course, 
you will not need that much for a single barrel, 
but you need that much to keep hot while roll- 
ing the barrel about. While you are about it 
you can wax several barrels. | 
SNYDER’S METHOD OF CARRYING BEES INTO 

THE CELLAR. 

In Ernest’s Notes of Travel for Feb. 1, Dr. 
Miller says he can not carry hives of bees into 
the cellar without bottom-boards, and Ernest 
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admits trouble may ‘come occasionally fro.) jy. 
brids. Now,if Dr. Milleror any one else \ ||| go 
as I do he will not carry those bottom-!.vapds 
into the cellar, nor have any trouble fror: }eos 
flying out. Let me first say right here. ‘)az| 
sarry my bees into the cellar alone, as 1 jaye 
never found a man for a helper who was ag 
good as Iam alone. Ona cool afternoon, \ joy 
nosunis shining, I goto my hives, put a |yaly- 
inch block under each corner, and in less {)ay 
an hour they are in a good cluster. I then take 
my strap and hooks, pick up my hive and walk 
off with it to the cellar; and very often [ hiaye 
to raise the enamel cloth to see whether the 
bees are alive or not. In 7 years I have not hyad 
the least bit of trouble in putting them jn or 
carrying them out. My bees are hybrids fron 
the blacks, Italians, and Cyprians. 

RUBBER GLOVES BETTER THAN ANY TILING 

ELSE. 

If Miss Emma Wilson must wear gloves, | 
would advise rubber by all means. We have 
used them in our family for 8 or 9 years, and 
like them better than all other kinds. Kid 
gloves or dogskin come next; IT would not use 
buckskin, for the bees will sting them. and 
most of the time will lose their lives. There js 
but one fault with rubber gloves so far as] 
know: and that is, the fingers are too jong, | 
like to use aprons when I am working with the 
honey, and | feel proud when I am covered from 
my neck to my slippers with a nice clean one, 

Orion, Wis., Feb. 10. FRED, L. SNYDER. 


A COLONY OF BEES WHICH SECRETE NO PRO- 
POLIS. 

I have an anomaly in the bee-line. I have a 
strong colony of hybrids whose mother is a pure 
Italian, if Iecan judge by the markings. The 
bees use, in a manner, no propolis. They gave 
me two well-filled 28-lb. cases, 'T supers, from 
white clover. These were removed at the end 
of the flow, and replaced by a super reduced to 
14, which remained on until late in the fall. 
Upon neither was any propolis. On the first, 
the white clover, they were absolutely spotless: 
on the latter, removed in the fall, only a bare 
trace, not to be observed except by scrutiny. 
Query: May I expect a continuance of this 
good quality the coming season? If so, may | 
expect queens raised from this queen to furnish 
brood having the same peculiarity ? I would 
attribute this to want of time by reason of the 
flow; but all other colonies in the yard found 
time to glue things pretty freely. We have an 
abundance of the coniferze in this region. 

Guys, Md., Feb. 2. Wan. S. ADAMS. 


{We hope that you will answer your inquiry 
yourself, friend A., by trying some queens from 
this non-propolis mother. Just as soon as you 
know the results, please communicate the facts 
at once to GLEANINGS. We should like to know 
whether it is possible to breed a non-propoliz- 
ing race of bees. But, hold a minute! ‘Those 
colonies that daub propolis worst are generally 
excellent honey-gatherers, and usually come 
through the winter in splendid condition. ‘! here 
is this much for propolis. It seals the hives air- 
tight—a thing quite necessary in the production 
of comb honey, and for successful winterine.| 


ONE TON OF HONEY FROM TEN HIVES 

There was a great honey season here /ast 
year. I took one ton of honey from ten | ives, 
and then had them in good ri aah for the will 
ter. Howis that foran ABCman? That }s 
more than you have ever done; but I tell you it 
kept me busy all my spare time. 


JAMES ROBINSON. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19. 
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QUESTION 175 RECONSIDERED. 
pri od Root: - Your respondents to question 
ot take into consideration coo] falls or a 
nate like this, which very seriously in- 

with the building of comb in supers. 
Lh never been satisfied with my yield of 
oney from fall bloom unless the season 
was an exceptionally warm one. The bees will 
gat ihe nectar, and store it in the comb fur- 
nished them when they can not draw out foun- 
dation in supers. For this reason I am _ buying 
ant icting outfit, and will run my apiary for 
extracted honey after basswood closes. 

THE HOFFMAN FRAME. 

[shall order the Hoffman fixed frame, asl am 
thoroughly disgusted with the loose hanging 
frame in the Dovetailed hive. The division- 
hoard Whieh goes with the frame is a necessity 
i, every hive. Your addition of follower and 
wedge in the super will make it perfect, in my 
opinion. At our last State Fair there was not a 
good super on exhibition. 


com! 


N. P. ASPINWALL. 
Harrison, Minn., Jan. 7. 


THE WISCONSIN CONVENTION, 
| inclose a clipping from a Madison paper, 








showing a little of the business done at our‘ 


convention, Feb. 4 and 5. 

Officers of the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers Association 
have been chosen as follows: President, C. A. 
Hateh, of Ithaea; vice-presidents, T. E. Turner, of 
Sussex, and Ochsner, of Prairie du Sac; recording 
weretary, H. Lathrop, Browntown; corresponding 
secretary, J. W. Vanee, Madison; treasurer, M. J. 
Plumb, Milton. The association decided to ask the 
egislature for an nae! Saha Sime 'y of $1000 to enable 
ittomake a proper showing of Wisconsin honey at 
the World’s fair, and otherwise advance the inter- 
ests of the industry. It was also decided to secure 
the incorporation of the organization under the 
State Law. 

You remember what a jovial time we had a 
year ago When you and Dr. Miller were with us. 
Our meeting this year was not as largely at- 
tended. nor was there the same enthusiasm. 
Our Wisconsin bee-keepers suffered a failure in 
crop last year, and doubtless many of them did 
not feel able to attend the convention. We had 
the great good fortune to have with us Mr. 
Thos. G. Newman, who made not a few friends 
for the Bee-keepers’ Union, in whose behalf he 
addressed the convention. Notwithstanding 
the small attendanee, we believe that business 
of great importance was transacted. 

Harry LATHROP. 

Browntown, Wis., Feb, 11. 








JAPANESE AHEAD OF ALL. 

[now put the Japanese buckwheat ahead of 
allothers. LTsow it at three different times— 
June 15, June 21, June 29. Traised the largest 
vield from that which I sowed June 29, On 3 
acres | sowed 114 bushels of Japanese buek- 
wheat, which I got of A. I. Root, and on the 3 
acres | had 74 bushels. making 24%, bushels per 
acre As to bee-pasture, they worked from 
sunrise till 10 or 11 o’clock p.m. I wiil raise no 
othe J.S. Burers. 

Wc-t Brownsville, Pa., Feb. 8. 


LFALFA FOR SORE THROAT, AGAIN. 


Secug in last GLEANINGS how good alfalfa is 
fora -ore throat, I will say a peddler, who stop- 
ped tuis week, had a very sore throat. I fed him 
on th alfalfa honey, and it helped him at once. 
It works like magic. I tried iton myself yes- 
terda,, and it cured me at once. This certainly 
isa viluable discovery, and ought tobe in the 
home of every family. My bees are wintering 
finely so far. EDGAR BRIGGs. 

Manchester Bridge, N. Y. 
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A GOOD REPORT FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Bees are a new thing to me, as I never had 
any thing todo with them till last April; then 
I had one swarm enter at one side of a eracker- 
box. The year before, the bees and I had made 
an agreement, that, if they would let me alone, 
I would let them alone. We kept that compact 
till last April, when I transferred them to a 
frame hive and commenced to build up an api- 
ary. I will tell’ you how I succeeded. We 
commenced taking bees out of the rocks in the 
mountains. We took out 17, and ran our apia- 
ry up to 31 strong swarms. We had 13 new 
swarms come out, and sold $93.95 worth of wax 
and honey, besides what three families used. 
It seems strange to read in GLEANINGS about 
feeding sugar and packing them away for the 
winter. Here our bees are as busy as at any 
time of the year to-day. I tried to time a colo- 
ny that was going in loaded with pollen, but I 
could not count fast enough. They would 
alight eight and ten ata time. The manzanita 
is in full bloom now, and will last about six 
weeks. JoserpH W. BELL. 

Valle Vista, Cal., Jan. 19. 


HOW I MANAGE MY HOME MARKET. 

On page 55 isa letter from J. Handle, com- 
plaining of others supplying the home market 
after he had built it up. [have built up all the 
market for honey there is in Braceville, and 
have sold all I had to sell here, and could have 
sold more. Ihave had no trouble in the line 
he complains of. I furnish each dealer with a 
small show-case. The dealers here won't han- 
dle honey without a case, and they would not 
pei other honey in my case. That helps to 
iold the trade here. JoHN Burr. 

Braceville, I. 

WHEN ‘TO SPRAY FRUIT-TREES. 

There seems to be a threatening evil to our 
bees from spraying fruit-trees when they are in 
blossom. Could there not be something done 
to prevent it? Itake the Farm Journal, and 
that advocates very strongly the spraying of 
trees. Would it not be well for some one to 
write to the editor of that paper, and tell him to 
inform the people when to spray them—when 
the blossoms are falling? The Farm Journal 
has a large circulation throughout the United 
States. CEORGE BAKER. 

Poplar Ridge, N. Y., Jan. 16. 

FROM ONE TO FOUR IN 30 DAYS. 

Last summer I had a swarm shipped to me 
the 19th of April. They swarmed the 31st of 
May, and again the 27th of June, and the 
young swarm swarmed the 30th of June, so I 
got three good young swarms from one. 

W. F. NAYLOR. 

Wrightstown, Minn., Dec. 22. 


THE EFFECT OF IRON UTENSILS ON WAX. 

I bought some 50 Ibs. of dark-colored wax 
some years ago, supposing that I could clean 
it: but I found it permanently colored, being 
rendered in an iron kettle, and left to stand 
therein for weeks, so it is not salable. 

Hayesville, O. H. Burcuer. 


Please tell me what causes the bees to cut up 
the comb. J. P. H. Wrtson. 
Temple, Tex., Dec. 29. 


{If your combs are spaced too close, the bees 
would be likely to gnaw away the comb. Space 
13g inches from center to center—not closer 
than 14¢4inch. Where robbing is allowed to get 
under a good headway, the combs of the robbed 
colony are liable to be torn into.] 
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MY REPORT FOR 1890. 


I sold 318 queens, and spent $18.00 in advertis- 
ing. My receipts were probably meager for the 
amount spent in advertising, but I have not 
a dissatisfied customer, nor a queen reported 
impurely mated. Many have wondered, and 
some have asked, ** How are your books since 
you advertise ‘to be paid for on arrival’?” I 
am glad tosay I have found. bee-keepers, as a 
rule, “gilt edge.” and the best class with whom 
I have ever dealt; and the result is so satisfac- 
tory I shall advertise that way again another 
year. 

THE HONEY CROP 

the past season was short, and from 100 colo- 
nies I received 1200 Ibs. (half comb, half extract- 
ed), which sold on an average at 15 cts. eo lb. 
Late in the season, owing to frequent fall rains 
and mild weather, there was a profusion of 
bitter-weed from which the bees filled their 
hives for winter stores—something that has not 
occurred in several years. The honey is very 
unpalatable, but has a good body, and is about 
as dark as Spanish needle. The bees are win- 
tering well, and on the 29th of December they 
were bringing pollen from elm. The discussion 
on closed-end frames has caused me to decide 
to use them with all new swarms another sea- 
son. W. H. Laws. 

Lavaca, Ark., Jan. 16, 

RIPENING OF HONEY NOT ALWAYS A PROOF 
AGAINST CANDYING. 

In friend Beach’s article, page 780, 1890, he 
says if the weather is warm and dry while hon- 
ey is being gathered, and remains so until it is 
ikanwaghety ripened and sealed, in his opinion it 
will rarely ever candy. If friend B. had seen 
what I did last summer he would have talked 
different from that. The month of July, 1890, 
was very warm and dry here. Our bees at that 
time were working in the pine-forest and cot- 
ton-fields. The honey (or sugar, if you choose) 
would granulate just as fast as it was brought 
in. It was impossible to extract it, as it was 
just a thick mush. All the way it could be 
used was to cut it out in the comb. or use it in 
the building of new colonies. It is needless for 
me to say that this honey was as good and nice 
for the table as any honey ever raised. Friend 
B. also says we know when cotton honey is 
coming in, by the pollen on the bees’ backs. If 
he will notice when bees are working on cotton 
he will see that very few bees go inside of the 
blossoms, or at least they do not in Mississippi. 
The honey is obtained from the outside at the 
base of the bloom. J. R. CLEVELAND. 

Decatur, Miss., Jan. 27. 





CLOSE SPACING AND FIXED FRAMES. 


Iam very sure that less than %¢, instead of 
more, between the bottom-board and the bottom 
of the frames, is very important. If more, the 
bees must go up some other way; and, besides, 
there is much valuable time lost by the bees by 
too much space at the end of the frames; and 
for me I want every frame full clear to the bot- 
tom, so as not to allow any loafers. I know 
what it is to move hives in and out with frames 
loose or fixed, to say — of the trouble of 
taking off cases from loose frames. I shall use 
none but fixed ones of some sort, in the future. 
It is a wonder there are any in use except fixed. 
It’s too much on the guessing-at-it plan. 

Hallowell, Me., Jan. 15. . P. CHURCHILL. 


WIDTH AND THICKNESS OF TOP-BARS. 
On page 888, 1890, Dr. C. C. Miller gives us a 
talk about the thickness of brood-frames and 
the building of burr-combs; and in Ernest’s 
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remarks following, he asks for inform» ‘joy 9 
others as to whether brace-combs are son etiyyje 
built through the honey-board, as Dr \Miljp 
explains. I have had some experienc wi, 
thick frames; and if you can profit by in A} 
C scholar’s experience, here goes. When [ fir 
turned my attention to bees, about three yea 
ago. I had no foot-power saw to make frame 
with, so I had to make them by hand. [| inaq 
them the same dimensions as the Langstroy) 
described in the A BC, with the exception of 
the top-bar. I made this %x3<, so as to fiayey 
shoulder at the end to nail the end-bars jy 
Now, with these frames I have little or no troy. 
ble from burr-combs or brace-combs either: and 
I am inclined to think that a wider frame woud 
be better. In fact, I think if the top-bars wor 
wide enough. after being spaced they would |p 
queen-excluding; and then we could, | think 
dispense with the honey-board entirely. | ay 
going to experiment with this problem the con. 
ing season, and will report. J. H. Gor, 

Mossy Rock, Wash., Novy. 26. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE T SUPER; WIDE FRAMES 
PREFERRED. 

As I never see any thing in GLEANINGs or 
the American Bee Jourual about wide frames, 
I should like to say a few words in regard 
their use. Supers seem to be all the go. I have 
been using both wide frames and T supers, and 
Iam completely disgusted with the latter. Bees 
very often build comb between the sections and 
the top-bars of the broud-frames, and this all 
has to be scraped off, and the sections are gen- 
erally soiled or darkened on top by the bees 
passing over them. Again, you can not take], 
2,3, or 4 sections from a T super without taking 
the whole case off. Now, with wide frames 
there can not be any comb built on the under 
side of the sections, nor are they soiled in the 
least. You can take off sections where wide 
frames are used, just as you want them; you 
can take out a frame, fill with sections, and take 
1, 2, 3, or 4, and just put empty ones in their 
jlaces. I have sections in wide frames that 
1ave been in them for two years, and I am tak- 
ing them out now, and they look as brightas 
they did when I put them in. Who can say 
this of T supers? W.S. DovaGiass. 

Lexington, Tex.. Jan. 18. 


[There is no need of having burr-combs or 
having the T super fastened to the brood 
frames if you use a honey-board, or, better still, 
the right kind of brood-frames, with a_bee- 
space of not more than 4 inch above. Your 
greatest objection to the T super can be obvi- 
ated if our own testimony and that of hundreds 
of reliable witnesses can be relied upon. But 
there is one thing which you have mentioned, 
and which is very true. In a poor season, of 
for “"y other cause that sections remain upol 
the hive for any length of time, the sections 
will discolor; that is, they will have a soiled, 
travel-stained, yellow appearance, In wide 
frames, or even in the section-holders, if a0 
enameled cloth be laid flat (no bee-space) upon 
the section tops, the outsides of the sections 
will be clean and white, no matter how ‘ong 0} 
the hive.] 


ONE WHO LIKES THE RUBBER GLOV=s. 


In answer to Miss Emma Wilson’s ing! ry |! 
GLEANINGS for apron material, I wou! sug 
gest oiled silk, if not too expensive. The rub 

gloves are nice; and, every time thvy ale 
taken off, they should be pulled off the }:and% 
as to leave them wrong side out, so as .0 diy 
the moisture in them, or they will soon s)oil, 
they are air-tight. Mrs. C. A. STEBHINS. 

Churchland, Va., Feb. 5. 
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GLEANINGS IN 
QUR HOMES. 


Wht shall it profita man, if he shall gain the 
wh orld, and lose his own soul ?—MARK 8:36. 








F) i Root:—You may think it strange of me to 
write you such a letter as T have sat down to write, 
and jaay be you will think Iam interfering with 
what does not concern me; but believe me, I have 
given it no little thought, and am going to do just 
exuct.’ as 1 would wish to be dine by under like 


eireuostanees. Lama Christian, though I am far 
from veing a perfect one. I know what the power 
of temptation is, and it helps me to have charity for 
others Who make wrong steps. I think the more 
popular any Christian becomes, and the more good 


he wants to do in the world, the more untiringly 
Satan will work to trip him; and so the more watech- 
fuland prayerful he must be, 

Iwill tellyou what I refer to. lama member of 
the Southern California Bee-keepers’ Association, 
and ut our meeting Jan. 8, at Los Angeles, bids were 
sent in by the various supply-dealers to furnish the 
association with needed supplies. You will remem- 
ber you sent a bid, and then added a postscript, say- 
ing that, if there were lower bids, let you know, us 
you could furnish supplies as low as any one. 

“ Now, can you see where that placed you? In the 
first place, it looked very underhanded and dishon- 
orable; then it looked very grasping, as though you 
would wish to sellall the supplies used in the United 
States, or perhaps in the world. A murmur passed 
through the assembly. Some of them, in speaking 
of it, suid they were * glad to find you out.’” Others 
suid they “almost knew your spouting on religion 
was merely for the dollars it would bring you.” 
Now, | do not believe you thought twice before you 
wrote that postscript. Iam very sorry, for I often 
think that we who are trying to further the cause 
of Christ are holding it back by inconsistent lives. 
See Romans 14:21. Yours sincerely, 

Redlands, Cal., Feb. 16. H. P. LUTHER. 


May the Lord bless you for your kind letter, 
friend Luther. By no manner of means do I 
think you are interfering, dear brother; on 
the contrary, nothing does me more good than 
plain outspoken words—that is, where they are 
spoken or written with the spirit that I am sure 
actuates you in the above. I do believe you are 
doing exaetly as you would be done by, as you 
express it. Your thought is a grand one, where 
you speak of having charity for others because 
you yourself know what it is to be tempted. 
And this is one of the good things about trials 
and temptations—it keeps us from being over- 
bearing, and judging others harshly. “ For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” 
Your next thought, too, is an important one. 
It is indeed true, I believe, that Satan perse- 
cutes and follows more untiringly any child of 
God who promises to become popular. When 
Finney was doing his great work through Ohio 
and York State, he was once overheard praying 
by himself out in the woods; and the burden of 
his prayer was that God might help him to 
bear prosperity in his spiritual work. And I 
wan’ to thank you again for telling me so 
plainiy and kindly oe where you think I am 
at foult. If you will go back to that letter, 
how: ver, which was read at the meeting of the 
asso’ ation, you will find the expressions you 
nen':on were not the words of A. I. Root him- 
self. As all the correspondence, however, that 
goes out of our establishment. is supposed to be 
auth rized by myself, I accept the responsibili- 
ly,aid the rebuke that comes with it. Let me 
Say, :owever, in extenuation, that there are 
circ astanees connected with this matter 
whic I think your association failed to take 
into .ccount. In the first place, we were asked 
fomeke a bid as early as the first of January. 
Infa t, the letter referred to is dated Jan. 1. 
Now at this early season, in this locality, we 
can! ot tell very well what we can do. We do 
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not know what the winter will be in affording 
suitable weather to move logs. We do not 
know how many are going into the supply bus- 
iness before spring; neither can we tell detinite- 
ly what the demand is going to be. Perhaps in 
our bid we should have suggested something 
like this, and added that we might be able to 
do better a little later on. I have Vouieed up the 
letter you refer to, and the postscript, which 
reads as follows: 

“Tf our quotations on sections and some other 
items are not as low as you have received from some 
other party, we should like another opportunity for 
a bid. We think, taking it all around, we can fur- 
nish you goods that will please you as well us, or 
better, than any other.” 

Now, if it were only one individual who ob- 
jected to the above, I should be inclined to ac- 
cuse him of alack of charity. If, however, it 
was the voice of an association, perhaps we 
had better conclude they were right; for I have 
great faith in the old saying, that * the voice of 
the people is the voice of God.” Permit me to 
say here, that the writer of the above is our 
business manager, and my son-in-law; and to 
Mr. Calvert is due, perhaps more than to any 
other one abies ereglene that our business has, 
within a few years, extended and enlarged so 
that our goods now go to almost every habita- 
ble part of the earth. Mr. Calvert’s special 
forte seems to be in compassing the whole 
earth; and he has a gift that I have never seen 
equaled for keeping in hand, and under his eye, 
business transactions not only of great magni- 
tude, but scattered here and there until an or- 
dinary mind would become utterly confused 
and demoralized. Please, dear friend, remem- 
ber that Mr. Calvert, like you and myself, isa 
follower of Christ Jesus, and an enthusiastic 
supporter of missionary work throughout the 
world, and one who gives so liberally of his 
earnings to these causes that I often feel like 
rebuking him. Now, let us remember that we 
all have our special individualities. Mr. Cal- 
vert does not write nor speak in that peculiar 
way your old friend A. I. Root does; but I am 
sure he feels just as kindly to his fellow-men as 
Ido. Perhaps I may say, without any thought 
of boasting, that God in his mercy and love has 
seen fit to give your old friend a peculiar gift 
in talking to people, and in getting acquainted, 
and especially in making friends; and it often 
happens that those who have done _ business 
with me, and corresponded with me for years, 
notice the difference when the magnitude of 
our business obliges me to delegate to others 
the task of dictating correspondence. Both 

<rnest and John say, and with justice in their 
favor too, that it is impossible, with the pres- 
ent amount of business, to explain at length in 
the way I have been in the habit of doing with 
my friends. No other business house does it. 
In fact, when any business begins to assume 
large proportions, people are obliged to take- 
for granted many things or to “read between. 
the lines” as it were. As an_ illustration: 
When goods decline in value, every good bus- 
iness house should, as a matter of course, make. 
the price lower to customers, and I believe this 
is generally done. When the recipient finds. 
that the goods do not cost what he expected to. 
ay, he does not demand a letter of explanation. 

e takes it for granted that there has been a 
decline in price, but he does not find fault, even 
if no explanation is made.* On the other hand, 





*A letter has just been placed before me, illus- 
trating so well the above, and at the same time pay- 
ing a just tribute to our friend Mr. Calvert, that I 
have thought best to give it here in a foot-note: 


Mr. Roor:—Your letter of the 28th is received, in which you 
say you give me an extra credit of 81.65, 


had become so much cheaper, for which please accept thanks.. 


use the goods. 
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suppose goods advance. In this case I do think 
that every dealer should make at least some 
sort of brief explanation, even if it be a class of 
goods that is going up and down in value al- 
most constantly. : But yet a good many do not 
do this, relying upon their notice that certain 
goods are liable to advance without notice. At 
the present time we are having considerable 
jangle because alsike is $9.00a bushel instead 
of the price printed in our circulars last fall. 
We write our customers, again and again. that 
we gave notice of the advance in our January 
GLEANINGS: but quite a number stubbornly in- 
sist that they got the price out of our catalogue 
—$7.50,and some say they will not pay any 
more. You may suggest that we should have 
written to them of the advance before filling 
the order. But suppose the proper season for 
sowing the seed is at hand, and the man wants 
it right off. Then delays become expensive. 
Now, if it were possible for me to write a pleas- 
ant letter, explaining with every such order 
when goods advance, I could almost always 
prevent hard feelings. But, dear friends, it is 
absolutely beyond my strength or power. 

Every few days I come to the verge of 
overwork, and sometimes this overwork is in 
consequence of trying to pacify some offended 
customer ina matter of less than a dollar— 
sometimes, in fact, only a few cents. He will 
have it that we are greedy and grasping, and 
that A. I. Root’s religion is only a shrewd 
scheme to get hold of the dollars,” as you ex- 
ress it. I have made all this explanation to 
et you see how impossible it is for me to dic- 
tate all these Jetters in regard to business. 

Now in regard to the postscript I have given 
above. I presume that. if I had written that 
clause, I ten 9 have made it something like 
this: 

“My good friends, at this date, Jan. 1, it is 
hard for us to tell exactly what we can do. We 
do not dare, at present, to give the close figures 
we may be able to give a little later when we 
see how our supply of basswood turns out. If 
our good friends at the convention do not in- 
sist on having exact tigures right off now. we 
should be glad to hear from you a little later: 
and if you do not think it out of the way. we 
should like to have you tell us what bids you 
get, before you close the bargain with any 
one, 

Well, the above is in substance just what Mr. 
Calvert wrote you, only itis told in my usual 
familiar way, instead of in a brief, business- 
like way as he puts it. 


But, dear friend, my spirit moves me. I must say Iam com- 
pletely ~urprieed at your honesty—so much so that I said to 
my wife. Well, this man is surely honest enough. Certainly 
not one in a hundred would give a man the benefit of a lower 
yrice AFTER the goods had been sent and the bill made out.” 

)f course. in the seven years I have been dealing with you I 
have always found you to be square and honest, but I did not 
expect it to go as far as that. JULIUS JOHANNSEN. 

Port Clinton, O., March 2. 

Perhaps you may wish to Know what has brought 
forth such extravagant expressions. Well, it was 
simply something that our friend Mr. Calvert (the 
very man who wrote the letter tothe association) 
wrote just as he does almost every day. An esti- 
mate had been given for some goods, the price 
agreed upon, order made, and the goods shipped. 
But a decline in prices (a week later) made it possi- 
ble to make friend Johannsen’s bill a little less; so 
Mr. Calvert, ina meighborly and Christian spirit, 
wrote as follows: 

FRIEND J.:—As we are getting better prices on Planet Jr. 
implements. we credit you with an extra discount of 10 per 
cent on $16.65, the amount charged you for goods which went 
forward from Philadelphia on the 2ist of February. Amount 
of credit, 61.65. A. lt Roor. 
edina, O., Feb. 28. 


Now, this is the way we are trying to do business, 
dear friends—not because it will prove to be a big 
advertisement to us, but because we love Christ Je- 
sus, and try to live in the spirit of our opening text. 
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Yes, I know that. as our business ine) seg 
these Home Papers are going to be criticis:«) ay) 
assailed. I feel thatitis all the more by cayy 
there is springing up all over our land a \\jspo. 
sition to feel hostile toward those who | ,ydjp 
capital, and who have the attendant joer 
and influence that almost always acco) pany 
capital. Herein our own town a bitter piri 
often comes up against me because I (0 jo 
employ certain people tothe exclusion of ©: hers 
Of course, these friends do not look fro yy 
standpoint, and they do not know the fi|/ iy. 
cumstances of the case. I can illustrat. this 
by ‘a little circumstance that happened only 
yesterday. On account of a lack of seasoned 
basswood we were obliged to suspend, for the 
time being. several hands. One of these came 
to me and said something like this: 

“Mr. Root, will you think it impertinent if] 
ask you why you stop some of your older hands, 
and keep others who are no better workmen, 
and who have come later? Have I done any 
thing to merit your disapproval, or is there any 
way in which I can better serve you than | 
have been doing ?” 

I assured him that he had not offended me. 
and I had no complaint to make atall. But! 
told him the individual we were talking about 
was a stone-mason by trade, who, during a 
great part of the summer, when we were at 
work on our new building, refused to have his 
wages advanced. As you well know, stone- 
masons command a higher price than people of 
many occupations who have work all the year 
round. One day when I urged the matter, and 
told him he ought to accept more pay for the 
work he was doing, he replied something like 
this: 

“Mr. Root, you put yourself out of the way 
to give me something to do at a season of the 
year. and ata time when I could find no work, 
and when I was needy. You have been giving 
me work every day in the year, whether it 
stormed or not; and now that you want some- 
thing done right in my line, and I see a chance 
of doing you a favor, just as you did me, I am 
going todo it. You need not say any thing 
more aboutit. I shail not take any more pay. 
In faet, I rather enjoy showing you that I can 
remémber a favor.” 

Now, friends, you see I had most excellent 
reasons for doing just as I did; and yet the out- 
side world looking on, knew nothing of this; 
and even if I had the time, it was not my busi- 
ness to explain all my motives for action. lo 
this conflict of capital and labor, I get gliinpses 
of just this very state of affairs. My friends 
who are lawyers or bankers. or men whio have 
money to let or factories to run. are criticised 
and called unjust. They are also accused of 
being open to bribes; and people say nothing 
can be done except by wire-pulling and * get- 
ting inside of the ring,” ete. jem | yet, when 
the truth comes out they have reasons for their 
conduct much like the simple cireumstance! 
have given above, 

I am afraid, dear brother, that my California 
friends are disposed to be uncharitable wheu 
they say that Mr. Calvert’s postscript * looked 
underhanded and dishonorable;” neither can! 
see that they were right in thinking it ooked 
* grasping,” and that we “wished to sel! il! the 
supplies used in the world.”’ A little refi ction, 
it seems to me, should show them that ‘his! 
not true. Although we have been the pione:'s. al" 
most, in many things pertaining to bee c:) tur, 
we have no patents on any thing. In ‘act, 'f 
any of you want to start an opposition b::sines 
to our own, and should write ‘and tell us 9, you 
would get a prompt reply, to the effeet (at We 
would give you all the assistance in our ower. 
You can come here to our establishme ‘. and 
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take dimensions of every machine we use. 


You bring your “ Kodak,” and take views 
of te nachinery and appliances that we have 
heel g years instudying up. At the Detroit 
conves tion &@ young friend came to me in a 
sort) bashful way. and told me he had been 
mak Dovetailed hives to some extent. I 
asst! him I was glad to know it, and looked 
at tho samples of his work. He finally told me 
that bo felta little ashamed of having copied 
yin ‘ie Way he had done, without even ask- 


ing for the privilege. He then asked me how 
much money he should pay us so that he could 
with a clear conscience, and make 
Dovetailed hives out of pine-trees that grew on 
jisown farm, for he already had asawmill. I 
indulged ina good hearty laugh, and told him 
Iwas glad to know they had a man in Michi- 


got ie 


gan Who Was enterprising enough to make bee- 
hives out of his own trees. When an oppor- 
tunity offered, I held a sample of his work up 
tothe eyes of the convention, and told them 
they could save expensive freights by sending 
their orders to our friend in question. Now, do 
you think it was any task for me, or that I 
found any selfishness to overcome in so doing ? 
Why. bless your heart, no. My temptations do 


not lie in this direetion.at all. I have done this 
thing so many times (1 was going to say all my 
life, but I had better say, since I became a 
Christiam) that I have not a particle of fear of 
the result. Ihave seen the little text, * Give, 
and it shall be given unto you,” verified so 
many times right along in this line that I feel 
assure I shall not lose by it as Ido that the 
sun Will rise to-morrow. The enjoyment of 
helping somebody who is really honest and 
hard-working is worth a great deal more to me 
than the dollars and cents. I have my tempta- 
tions, like yourself, to struggle with, and 
scarcely an hour of my life passes without a 
regular tussle in overcoming some sort of evil. 
But it is not at all in the line of wanting all the 
business in supplies for every apiary in the 
world. Itis rather, that I want to be helpful 
tomy fellow-men, and, therefore, I wish to re- 
spond with alacrity, and show myself wide 
awake whenever somebody comes to me with 
his wants. Do you know how many people 
there are in this world who fail in business just 
because Of the half-hearted way in which they 
Wait on customers? A grocer sits on a chair 
out ou the sidewalk, waiting for customers. 
By the way, I always feel suspicious of the 
proprietor of any store who thinks he has noth- 
ingto do but to wait for trade. The grocer, 
like the farmer, should always know a dozen 
things that he can do profitably, no matter 
What the circumstances are. Well, suppose 
you go to one of these chaps who is waiting for 
trade to“ turn up.” You ask him whether he 
has any eight-penny nails. I have seen dealers 
who would say, “ No, sir, I haven’t any,” and 
gorighton talking politics with his neighbor, 
Without another word to his customer. What 
should he do? Iwill tell you what I would 
have him do. If he really is sitting on a chair 
On the sidewalk, he should spring to his feet 
with vlacrity, and say, ** My dear sir, I am sorry 
losa’ that lam just out of eight-penny nails; 
but | have some nice sevens and tens. Just 
look «1 them. Perhaps you can make them an- 
‘wer, If the tens are too long, you may drive 
them little slanting; and if you drive them 
lrst ce way and then another, they will hold 
4 grout deal stronger than eights driven 
Straig it in.” 

No. , I think this latter is the right way to 
treat 4 customer. Of course, you should not 
wld on so as to detain him. If he says he 
rath thinks he will go somewhere else 
fo ge the eights, don’t hinder him another 
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minute. A man who wishes to sell goods 
should strive to be accommodating in the tru- 
est sense of the word. He should try to be 
helpful to his customer; and even though some 
people should say that be acts “ grasping” and 
use such remarks, I do not believe he should al- 
ter his plan on that account. Sometimes, when 
I go somewhere to trade I tind the clerks over- 
do the matter in trying to make sales. But 
this does not happen one time in a hundred, 
compared with the people who are so half- 
hearted and sieepy and dullin taking care of 
their business that they can’t succeed. I have 
never found more than one or two clerks in my 
life who would wait on every customer as I 
would have them waited on. Our successful 
drummers, who command a salary of from two 
to three thousand dollars a year. give us a fair 
illustration of what is wanted. They will find 
out ina little while what a man wants, and 
they will make themselves really useful and 
helpful to him. They will give him hints, and 
tell him things of value in his business, worth 
many dollars to him; and they do it just as 
cheerfully and pleasantly, even if they do not 
sueceed in making a trade at all. A man once 
‘ame into our machine-shop. He looked over 
our work and our machinery, and finally show- 
ed one of the men how he could have the lathes 
arranged so as to keep two running instead of 
one, and finally demonstrated to us so clearly 
that we could save more than a dollar a day by 
having an extra lathe, that he made a sale of 
one worth $150. He was the proprietor of a 
machine-shop in a neighboring city, and he 
was obliged to wait here fora couple of hours 
for the train. Now, he did a stroke of business 
for himself in these two hours. He also gave 
us some valuable suggestions in our business 
that have been worth considerable money to us 
ever since. You see, friends, there is an ex- 
treme both ways in waiting on customers and 
in looking up trade; and is it not clear, too, 
that aman may seem greedy where he is only 
wide-awake, and full of energy and zeal to do 
with his might what his hands find todo? But 
inasmuch as the Bible admonishes us to beware 
of even the appearance of evil, we thank our 
good friend Luther for his timely caution. and 
promise to be careful in the future about even 
seeming to “ want to gain the whole world.” 








SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


We had a farmers’ institute in our town on 
the 4th and 5th inst. Among other things the 
silo question was discussed. One of Crawford 
County’s progressive farmers stated that he 
could raise feed enough on one acre to keep a 
cow twelve months, in good condition. Teach- 
ing agriculture in the common schools was dis- 
cussed at length. Secretary Woodward said, 
* Put yourself in as boss of your farm; value 
your services at one hundred dollars per month, 
and make the farm pay it.” Your friend T. B. 
Terry was present, and delivered an_ excellent 
lecture on potato culture. All valued Mr. Ter- 
ry’s remarks highly. It made one feel as though 
he wanted to plant potatoes right away, after 
hearing him talk. The bee-industry was touch- 
ed slightly, and some of our neighbors who 
have kept bees “nigh onto forty years,” gave a 
few hints on the subject. By the way, friend 
Root, I think if we could have more such meet- 
ings as this it would be a source of health, 
wealth, and happiness. VERNE FREE. 

Townville, Pa., Mar. 7. 
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TOBACCO AS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST REMEDY 
FOR BUGS AND INSECTS THAT VEX 
THE MARKET-GARDENER. 

When visiting the greenhouses at the Experi- 
ment Farm in Columbus I asked friend Green 
how it was that they had no trouble with the 
green fly. He replied: 

“Oh! we do have trouble—or, rather, we 
should have, if we did not keep them down 
with tobacco.” 

* But, friend G., will tobacco really do the 
business when they get well started, and get on 
the under side of lettuce-leaves, where the 
plants are thick and large?” 

“Oh, yes! I think tobacco will manage the 
whole business, provided you use enough of it. 
Let me show you how we doit, and how quick 
it works.” 

He took a handful of tobacco dust, and found 
some radishes where the green fly had made 
something of a start. He sprinkled it on the 
leaves, and put on enough to mulch around the 
plants, and we kept on talking. In just a few 
minutes he told me to look. Sure enough, the 
green fly was over on its back in the dirt, and 
had *tarned up its toes.” I then began asking 
where he got it, and what it cost. 

“ Why, it does not cost any thing. It is the 
dust they sweep up from the floor at the tobac- 
co-shops, and they give it to us for taking it out 
of their way.” 

Now, I had used this tobacco dust before; 
but mine cost me something like $6.00 a barrel, 
and we could not afford to‘use it as liberally as 
friend G. had been doing. In their reports in 
regard to the striped bug on melons and cucum- 
bers, I remember they gave tobacco dust as the 
cheapest and simplest remedy. Sprinkle it on 
so as to make a mulching perhaps a quarter of 
an inch deep, right over the hill, so the plants 
must come up through it, and they will not be 
touched. Ifa very heavy rain, however, should 
wash it off and take the strength from the to- 
bacco, give the vines another sprinkling. Now, 
where you can get this dust cheap, it certainly 
is the cheapest, quickest, and easiest remedy to 
apply that has ever been invented. 


SOME QUERIES ABOUT RAISING CELERY. 


Will liquid manure do the celery good? 
What time of the day is best to put it on? 
Could I not dig a trench, say one foot deep and 
four feet wide, and lay rails along the side of 
the pit to raise it just above the tops of the cel- 
ery, and throw some old boards across, and 
some straw and some earth on top of it, leav- 
ing both ends of the pit open so I could open 
or shut, according to the weather? Could I not 
bind a dozen roots in a bunch and ship it on a 
car, laying it one on top of another, without 
jamming the celery or hurting the sale of it? 

Unionville, Ont., Feb. 15. Joun J. GRILLS. 


{Friend G., the cheapest way to apply liquid 
manure to celery or to almost any thing else, is 
to scatter the manure on the surface of the 
ground around and among the plants; and then 
when it rains, the water will wash the liquid 
manure down around the roots of the plants 
better than anybody can put it on; and it saves 
all fussing with a barrel of manure, sprinkling- 
pot, and water. Your plan for wintering cel- 
ery will be all right if you have a roof overhead 
that does not let the rain get through, and 
plenty of straw around the sides to keep the 
rost out. Most markets demand that celery be 
nicely trimmed, washed, and tied in neat 
bunches, and put up in clean, tight packing- 
boxes. If it is exposed to the air it very soon 
wilts, and in that case you can hardly give it 
away. You had better visit some practical 
man, and see just how he does it.]} 
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CLOTH FOR HOT-BEDS AND COLD-FRA) <5, 

Will you please tell me how to prepare +ot) 
to make it water-proof for hot-beds? 

Willow Springs, Mo. J. N. NeEwce« wp. 


[Friend N., my experience is that I wou | yo 
prepare it at all. I would rather have »jajy 
strong cotton cloth than any with any pre jara- 
tion on it. The preparation may be a litt!> bet. 
ter for the time being; but instead of preserving 
the cloth it makes it rot. I noticed that our 
friend who writes the tomato book speaks of 
only plain cloth without any preparation. [f 
any of our readers have had experience to the 
contrary, we should be glad to hear from them, 
The great difficulty we have in using cloth, say 
in February or March, is from wind, snow, and 
rain. It raises the mischief with it, where 
glass would be undisturbed. | 


A HOE-HANDLE ATTACHMENT. 
Friend Root:—Haven’t you wished a great 
many times, when you were tired, and perhaps 
thirsty, that your hoe-handle were not so dry 
and slippery as to necessitate expectorating s 
often on the hands? It has been the case with 





BLOCK OF WOOD TO BE NAILED TO YOUR HOk- 
HANDLE. 


me, as well as of thousands. I often think 
there is a remedy for such complaints. Several 
years agoa simple device came to my mind, 
and I have often thought I would send it to 
you, and sol send it by mail to-day. Simpl 
nail one on the hoe-handle near the end, 
the other about 18 inches from that. with 
% wire nails. Get them even, and both on the 
under side. They are first rate on a steel rake, 
and on all kinds of pronged hoes, and you can 
use such tools with mittens or gloves on when 
too cold; and the hoes, ete., won’t be the wrong 
side up. I know from experience that one wil] 
not get nearly as weary as when he must grasp 
with all his might, besides spitting his whole 
life out, unless he is one of the spitting kind. I 
know it is a little early to talk hoes, but every- 
body ought to be happy once; and for so simplea 
thing it will call out happy thoughts. I am not 
boasting, but all should be improving and press- 
ing onward. There is no patent on this. and I 
haven't got rich out of it, in dollars; but my 
feelings have been elevated by it very much. 
Please put them on and try them at something. 
You may see some way to improve them. 
simply cut out a square corner, and think they 
are the right size. In digging potatoes witha 
pronged hoe, I tell you they are grand. 

I have a wheel-cleaner for wheelbarrow «. and 
I can not get along without one on hand-:ulti- 
vators. You know a barrow-wheel is a!ways 
rolling up a lot of soil, especially on clay |and, 
such as you and I have. f will send you a sam- 
ple later, if you wish. By the way, friend R., 
a large wheel on a cultivator is bad for wo: king 
close to raspberries and blackberries. I think 4 
12-inch, as a whole, is the best. I speak unself- 
ishly. E. P. CHURCHILL. 

Hallowell, Me., Feb. 2. 


[Friend C., with our modern implements. oth 
for horses and for hand use, the old-fas! \oned 
hoe is getting to be a good deal disearde:, and 
I think it ought to be. On our place w use 
rake-hoes a good deal instead. But this i: iple- 
ment will perhaps be a help with them as well. 
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auld always work our Medina soil at just 
it time after a rain, we could dispense 
ry much of the hard work connected 
eping crops clean, Yes, we have had 
ouble in having the wheel to our wheel- 
clog up after-a rain, especially where 
d comes close to the wheel, as it ought to 
| we shall be very much obliged to you 
sample of your wheel-cleaner. By the 
end C., if you have the machinery for 
these things (and who else can do it 
and cheaper?) you should make them 
‘fer them ata low price by mail. It will 
reat deal cheaper for most of us to buy 
of some one who makes a business of 
x them, rather than to try to whittle 
out ourselves. If you put them at a low 


figure we will give you a free notice of them. |} 


Tw 
some 
were 
plant 


sented a handsomer and brighter foliage, t 


THE BELMONT STRAWBERRY. 


o years ago a neighbor wanted to swap 
choice strawberries, and among them 

0 Belmonts. I very soon noticed that this 
on our soil made better growth, and hl 
1an 


any other. I began searching the catalogues to 
see what they said about it; but I did not find 


very 


much in its praise,except from the intro- 


ducer, several years ago. The experiment sta- 
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tion said it did not 
fruitevenly. Part 
of a row would 
give a good crop, 
and another 
searcely any. I 
judged from this 
that probably it 
wanted a very rich 
soil. But the plant 
was such an ex- 
ceedingly fine 
grower, and so 
handsome in ap- 
pearance, that I 
ylanted out two 
/ jong rows at a ven- 
ture. Well, it has 

not borne as much 
fruit, perhaps, as 
the four I have se- 
lected; but the ber- 
ries we did get 
were so very hand- 
some, and of such 
, excellent flavor, 

THE BELMONT. that I was very 
inclined to fall in love with the Belmont. 
its odd shape—the very sight of it is sug- 
e of “continued sweetness long drawn 
or ofa great drop of nectar ready to fall 
don’t catch itin your mouth. We are 





ol. 


¢ it another trial on a larger scale; and if 


bear fruit even fairly, I think I shall put 
Belmont among my chosen few. The 
iful eut was kindly loaned me by our 
riend and veteran strawberry-grower, Mr. 
Little, of Granton, Ontario. 


COLD-FRAMES AND HOT-BEDS. 


iaps you would think it a little funny if 

inventing and speculating on green- 
: that can be made “ outdoors” whenever 
i, should finally come back to the old- 
ned cold - frame or hot- bed. A great 
of the plans I figured out would work 
only they cost too much money; and 
xpensive machinery is always in the way 
you do not need it. The present result of 
studying seems to be that the cheapest 
nery in the present state of our knowl- 
for moving sash, is two men—one at each 
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end of the sash. While I dictate this, my eye 
rests lovingly on a hot-bed 150 feet long, just 
across the street. We have some beautiful 
light strong sash, 3 feet 4 inches wide, 6 feet 
long, and made of 18g lumber. The 8x12 glass, 
instead of being lapped. have their ends butted 
together, and all the joints made tight with the 
putty-bulb and sand. I am not yet satisfied 
with a place to put the sash when it is not 
wanted over the plants. What we are doing 
just now—in fact, what we have just done this 
morning, is to pile up the sash five high, right 
on the bed. To do this,the men simply have 
to take two sash and lay them on the top 
of a third one; then put. two sash from the 
other side on the same pile. This is very 
little work, and four-fifths of the bed is 
uncovered. The next time the sash are han- 
dled we will shift them so as to put the pile in 
anew place every time. When we want the 
plants to catch an April shower, as soon as the 
bed is thoroughly wet we shift the piles of sash. 





CROSS-SECTION VIEW OF OUR NEW 150-FOOT HOT- 


BED. 

EXPLANATION.—A is the sash; B, soil; C, manure; D, chestnut 
strip: E. surface of the ground; F. plank to walk on; G. 4-inch 
sewer-pipe, which shouid be shown under middle of bed. 

To enable the workmen to work easily during 
wet muddy weather we have two planks fora 
valk, on each side of the bed. The north side 
is8 inches higher than the south; and on an 
average the sash stand two feet from the 
ground. The planks for the sides are nailed to 
short cedar posts five feet apart; and the in- 
side, next to the dirt, is covered with tarred pa- 
per to keep out frost. On the north side the 
cedar posts are sawed off square, and a 2x6 
Norway plank nailed flat on the top of these 
posts. THis piece covers 6 inches of the ground 
inside of the cold-frame, so the plants on the 
north side will have 6,inches for the roots to go 
over and under the six-inch piece. When 
handling the sash it is very convenient to be 
‘able to get the ends of your fingers under the 
sash to lift it up. To do this, each end rests on 
a strip of pine one each square. With this ar- 
‘angement for getting under the ends, and the 
planks to walk on, two smart boys will uncover 
a 150-foot bed very quickly. The two walls are 
prevented from spreading by strips of chestnut, 
nailed from one cedar post to the uf 5 gen one. 
These strips, to be out of the way for spading, 
are about 18 or more inches below the surface 
of the bed; and as there is no other connection 
between the two sides, we can, if we choose, 
put a horse and cultivator right into the bed, 
when the sash are out of the way, so as to fine 
it up thoroughly, much cheaper than it can be 
done by hand. About 18 inches of manure is 
put in the bed, and from four to six inches of 
dirt on top. [Tam now ready to tell you of an- 
other feature of my new hobby. 
USING EXHAUST STEAM TO WARM UP HOT- 
BEDS, GREENHOUSES, ETC. 


For some yearsI have been feeling uneasy . 


whenever I see steam puffing out into the open 
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air from any kind of steam-mills, factories, ete. 
I have felt uneasy that this vast quantity of 
heat should not be utilized for warming build- 
ings, or,in the spring and winter. for heating 
the ground and raising plants. Well, the en- 
gine that runs our printing-press and carries 
the dynamo for the electric lights is only about 
150 feet from my new hot-bed. When the bed 
was made I laid a four-inch tile about a foot 
under ground, through its whole length, right 
in the center of the bed. Then with a two-inch 
iron pipe the exhaust steam from the aforesaid 
engine was sent into this four-inch drain-tile. 
I soon found the steam was heating the whole 
bed. with a large surplus. so I have given it 
another line of tile about 200 feet long. It has 
not yet gone to the cnd of this latter line; but 
during the last few weeks it has produced the 
most beautiful and Juxuriant growth in rhu- 
barb and strawberry-plants that I ever saw in 
my life. 
Michel’s Early, put out perhaps three weeks 
ago, have made such a growth that they are 
almost ready to send up blossoms for fruiting. 
This hot-bed was planned particularly with the 
end in view of getting our choice varieties of 
strawberries to put out runners as early as_pos- 
sible, in order that we may have voung plants 
to send out. say in May or June. This will pre- 
vent the usual vacancy between plants grown 
last year and the present: that is. we want to 
be able to fill orders for plants during the very 
time when the strawberries are fruiting. For 
several years we have had orders for plants 
right during berry-picking. Of course, we can 
cut off the fruit-stalks and take up the: plants; 
but this resuits in the loss of fruit, and the 
lant is not exactly what our customer ought to 
iave, either. We shall see. 

















The way of the wicked is as Carknes:: they know not at 
what they stumble. But the path of tbe just is as the suining 
light, that shineth more and more untv the perfect day.— 
Prov. 4: 19, 18. 








THE American Bee-Keeper believes that the 
winter case will bein general use in the near 
future, 





STERLING STRAWBERRY-PLANTS WANTED. 
Ir you have any for sale. say how many and 
how much per thousand. 


THE APICULTURIST. 

THERE is something in the Apiculturist that 

sparkles. It has lots of short, pithy items. 
SHEET IRON VS. TIN. 

Mr. ELwoop says that sheetiron is cheaper 
and better than tin for hive-covers; and, be- 
sides, it holds the paint better. 

THE TRADE-MARK. 

So far, bee-keepers seem to be against the 
trade-mark—at. least, its establishment in the 
Bee-keepers’ Union, although friend Heddon 
argues for it. a 

. OUR TYPE-WRITERS. 

Five Remington type-writers are kept almost 
constantly going in our office. and still we are 
behind in our work. We are contemplating 
putting ina new Hammond. 
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A KIND NOTICE FROM THE A. B. K. 
HERE is a neat compliment from the A nei 
can Bee-keeper, for which we extend than \:s: 
Old reliable GLEANINGS keeps On in the even tenor 
of its way, growing better and better every pont}, 
Dr. Miller is the “bright particular star” in is fip 
mament of contributors at present. 


EXTRA MATTER. 

In the last issue we stated that we were go. 
ing to give 8 extra pages: but we found we 
were obliged, at the last minute, to make it 1, 
But we do not suppose that any will complain, 
We give 16 pages extra this issue. 

INDICATIONS 
POINT to a remarkably big year for honey 
Supply-dealers are springing up all over the 
country. A year ago the indications were that 
we should have a splendid season, but yet it was 
one of the poorest on record. We wonder 
whether it will be so again. 
PROTECTION FOR SINGLE-WALLED HIVES. 

THE above is the special topic for the Review 
for March 10. While there is not entire agrec- 
ment, yet the general testimony seems to be in 
favor of a single-walled hive with some sort of 
removable winter-protecting case. instead of a 
hive having both walls permanently fixed. 


TINKER’S PERFORATED ZINC, 

Dr. G. L. TINKER has just had built for him 
a new zine-machine that turns out the zine 
much more rapidly than his old one, and yet 
fully equal to the old samples that he has been 
sending out. He has ‘just sent us some of his 
new zinc. It is simply perfect. That man 
Tinker is hard to beat on nice work. 


WHY THE DOVETAILED HIVE IS SUPERIOR 10 
ANY OTHER FOR LASTING PURPOSES. 

SAID our painter, who had just finished upa 
lotof Dovetailed hives, ** Those joints will never 
gap to the weather. like halving and mitering. 
and henee they will outlast any other joint ever 
brought out. Keep the weather out of a joint. 
and it will never rot.” There is a good deal of 
pith and point in this. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

Miss Emma WILSOoN’s two articles have called 
forth so many more from the ladies, that we 
are going to renew the department in the next 
issue, as above. There seems to be a strong 
bond of sympathy among the sisters. May it 
continue! We shall be very glad to have the 
subject of bee-keeping for ladies brough' up 
and discussed a little more. 


DR. MASON AND HIS CANE. 

WE learn from Mr. Detwiler that the * dia- 
mond in the rough,” spoken of on page 17/. last 
issue, is fast progressing to a nicely finished 
‘ane. He saysthat the stick is dressed and pol- 
ished. The desigu will bein imitation of comb 
foundation, eleectrotyped in copper, and yold- 
plated. We hope Dr. Mason will bring the cane 
to every convention he attends. 


FIXED FRAMES IN THE SOUTH. 

Ir would appear, from the article on pag: 24. 
that there are some. localities where the ejvsed- 
end or partly closed-end frame will not ans\er, 
on account of the large amount of propolls. 
We should like to know about how many of 
our friends in the South use them now, or )ave 
discarded them because of the propolis. We 
want the exact truth, let it come where it \\'!). 
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(Hh) BENTON CAGE SUCCESSFUL AGAIN. 
Wr BR hen: informed of the successful mail- 
ing of « seleet_tested queen ina Benton cage, 
consigned to W. W. Somerford, San Miguel de 
jJaruco. Cuba. This makes the second time 
that 1 Benton cage has been suecessful in 
mailing queens to the West Indies. 


pOVELATLED JOINT IN HIVES, 30 YEARS OLD. 


Wui-e looking through the ** Manual of Bee- 
keeping.” by John Hunter, we ran across a hive 
with dovetailed corners. This, the author says, 
on page 88. was first described by Mr. Wood- 
purv in the Journal of Horticulture in 1861. 
There lias been some little discussion as to who 
frst introduced the dovetailed joint on hives, 
that has since become so popular. This ought 
io put an end to the discussion. 


rHAT SHINY PAPER OF GLEANINGS. 

Two or three have complained that our 
journal paper is too glossy to be read with ease. 
This same trouble applies to the Century, Cos- 
mopolitan, Seribner’s, Hurper’s, and other first- 
class Standard magazines. To be able to print 
our half-tone work, and to bring the engravings 
out with the best effect, we have to use this fine 
paper. It will give no reflection to the eyes if 
you hold it at the right angle to the lamp. In 
the day time it will give no trouble. 


OW TO HANDLE FIXED FRAMES. 

Wr expeet to publish shortly some articles 
from Mr. Elwood and Mr. Hoffman, on how to 
manipulate fixed frames. These articles will 
be fully illustrated, and will explain many 
points Which may not be clear. The great mass 
of bee-keepers do not yet understand how it is 
that fixed frames can be handled as rapidly as 
the loose frame. We have some beautiful pho- 
wgraphs Whieb illustrate each step of the mo- 
dus operandi, 


BOOMING THE BEE-BUSINESS. 


BEE-JOURNALS have been accused many 
tines of publishing only the bright side of bee- 
keeping, such as, for instance, reporting big 
yields, and letting the smaller yields go unpub- 
lished. The trouble is not:so much with the 
ee-journals as it is with the bee-keepers them- 
vives, who will not send in reports of poor 
yields. If they have a big yield they like to 
hand it in, beeause it looks well. A poor report 
hay mean a poor bee-keeper, in the eyes of the 
public. they think, 


THE CHIPS AND SHAVINGS DEPARTMENT OF 
THE APICULTURIST. 

nis is edited by E. L. Pratt, and the chips 
ae crisp and full of hints and hits. Here is a 
couple of them: 

Fath r Root is acting as * ballast’? to GLEANINGS. 
He thinks Ernest too progressive. 

If al! the journals are going into the * cream” 
busine 8, Where are they going to get their milk to 
skim’ Would a skim-milk bee-paper pay? 

rhe tirst one is a sort of compliment to us 


path. don’t you see that it makes our journal 
road. yp? 


HASTY IN CONVENTION. 
Has y isa valuable manin convention. He 
i bri ful of that same vein that appears in 
lis pr ited articles. He seemed to thoroughly 
‘ijoy \e last meeting at Toledo, of the Ohio 
‘ate lee-keepers’ Association. Toward the 


“ose the session, Dr. Mason said, bantering- 
yl vere, now, Hasty, don’t you think that 
“Onve: ions are a good thing?’ Hasty seemed 
Whes ite for a moment, and finally said, with 
‘sly vinkle in his eye, “I have heretofore 
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been opposed to conventions. but now I am half 
converted.” There was a time when the senior 
editor of this journal was not a‘ convention 
man,” but now he is altogether converted, and 
he goes every chance he gets. 


SANDPAPERING DOVETAILED HIVES. 

As the new Dovetailed hive is now sold by 
nearly ail dealers, and by the carload, all over 
the country, a hint on putting together may 
come in nd After driving the dovetails 
home, nailing and squaring the hive, you can 
very greatly improve the appearance of the 
corners by the use of sandpaper where the ends 
of the tenons, as it were, come even with the 
surface. When thus treated, and coated with 
yaint, the dovetails disappear, and the hive 
ooks as if it were made of a solid block of wood. 


SURPLUS COMMUNICATIONS. 

PERHAPS some of our correspondents are won- 
dering why their articles do not appear. The 
fact is. we have a great stack of good articles; 
and although we use only about half of those 
sent in, there are others that we fear will have 
to be left out, though just as good, and in some 
-ases. better, than some we print. After they 
have lain a couple of months, many of them are 
out of date or behind the times; and to publish 
them later when we have space would be too 
much on the Rip Van Winkle style. We have 
enlarged our space to16 pages for the present, 
but this does not let us out yet. 


CIRCULAR SAWS; HOW TO FILE THEM AND 
, KEEP THEM IN ORDER. 

THE best treatise I have ever seen on this sub- 
ject is a book by Mr. Henry Disston, entitled, 
* Handbook for Lumbermen.” As the book is 
also an advertisement of their saws and tools, I 
suppose they give them’ away—at least they 
sent us a hundred, and all we had to pay was 
the express charges. ‘They ought to have been 
sent us by freight; but as they charged us noth- 
ing for the. books, of course we could not well 
complain. Now, we will send them to any of 
our friends who will sénd us enough to pay 
postage and express charges mentioned, which 
would be about 8 cts. In my opinion this book 
is the best authority on this whole matter of 
saw-filing of any thing the world contains. 





WASHINGTON ALMOST A MILLIONAIRE. + 


Our friends of the Rural New-Yorker are re- . 


sponsible for the following: 

After having been twice President, George Wash- 
ington died, in 1799, worth $900,000, the richest man 
in the United States. Could the richest man in the 
United States be elected President to-day? Is the 
change in public opinion with regard to the holders 
of great wealth due toa change in the character of 
the millions or of the millionaires? 

Had not the father of our country been so sit- 
uated that he could advance money to the fee- 
ble and struggling colonies at just the time he 
did, can anybody tell what would have been 
our condition to-day? History says that Wash- 
ington accepted no pay for his Revolutionary 
services of eight years, but simply allowed Con- 
gress to refund the money he had advanced to 
pay a starving and almost rebellious army. Of 
this rich man, Byron says he was 

“The first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West.” 


JOHN H. LARRABEE AND THE APICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, 

SoME months ago Prof. Cook wrote to E. R. 
R., asking whom he thought would be a good 
man to take charge of the apicultural experi- 
ment station at Lansing. After thinking the 





at a 
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matter over for some time, we finally recom- 
mended Mr. Larrabee as above. We stated 
that, if he could be obtained, he would be just 
the man. We heard nothing more about it 
until a few weeks later, when Mr. Larrabee 
himselr stepped into the office of the Home of 
the Honey-bees. We asked him whence he 
‘ame and whither he was going: and on being 
informed that he was going to Lansing we 
knew the sequel, and were pleased to know 
that our recommendation was accepted. Mr. 
Larrabee has been a successful bee-keeper in 
Vermont. He is educated. young, and enthusi- 
astic. He combines all the qualities of an ex- 
perimenter. So far Prof. Cook is greatly pleas- 
ed with him. 


DEATH OF MRS. P. L. VIALLON. 

OvuR space is so crowded that we are unable to 
give obituary notices generally; but we have 
just learned that P. L. Viallon. one of the rep- 
resentative bee-keepers of the South, a supply- 
dealer, an old subscriber and correspondent of 
GLEANINGS, has lost his wife. He writes: 

Friend Root:—On the 34 inst. I took my beloved 
wife to her last resting-place. She had an affection 
of the heart for several years, although in tolerable 
health; but about three months since, she took the 
prevailing influenza, the grippe, which brought on a 
complication, and involved the lungs, and on the 2d 
of March she breathed her last, in her 49th year. 
Out of eleven children she leaves three sons and 
three daughters, and your unfortunate friend, to 
mourn her loss. Only on the 7th of August last, we 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of our wedding, not 
suspecting the end so near for one of us 

Bayou Goula, La., March 5. P. L. VIALLON, 


We extend to you our sincere sympathy. One 
of our .old employes, Mr. J. C. Olin, who was 
also for a time in the employ of Mr. Viallon. 
says Mrs. V. was an earnest Christian and an 
estimable woman. It is pleasant. friend V.. 
when such dear ones are taken away from 
earth, to feel that they have gone to a better 
land, 

OUT-APIARIES: ADVANTAGES OF DIVIDING UP 
THE COLONIES INTO OUT-YARDS, INSTEAD 
OF CONCENTRATING THEM INTO TWO OR 
MORE LOCALITIES; A HINT FOR 
NEXT SEASON. 

Reports at conventions, and testimonies 
through the bee-journals. have shown. over 
and over again, that. while one bee-yard will 
not give a pound of surplus. another, not more 
than three miles away, may yield a big crop. 
This is something that we can sometimes ex- 
plain. In one section, the farmers have a big 
rage for peavine clover. Perhaps a few miles 
away some non-yielding-nectar crop has a sim- 
ilar rage. The result is, that the first locality 
will give a crop of honey while the second will 
not. It sometimes happens, too, that one yard 
is located near a swamp; and this source will 
usually give some honey. even during a dry 
season, While the other will give none at all. 
And, again, an apiary may be located on up- 
land, among basswoods. and the latter will give 
a good deal more honey than the swamp yard. 
‘This shows the advantage in having out-yards. 
In some sections it may be advantageous to 
divide a yard having only 75 colonies. Mr. J. 
b. Hains, of Bedford, O., has something like 13 
apiaries, and the number in each vard varies 
all the way from a dozen to fifty. His locality 
issnech that no one' yard can have profitably 
more than fifty colonies; and it pays him, 
therefore. to scatter his bees into small yards 
around the adjoining country. It is a signifi- 
cant fact. that occasional yards will not sup- 
poss much over a dozen colonies with profit. 
Vhile there are those that will support 100, 
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they are rather rare east of the Missi--jp))j, 
The thing for us is to determine just how jap, 
a locality is good for; and then, when th: colo- 
nies increase beyond the average right nu iber. 
put them in another location. 


SILVER-PLATING OUTFITS, ETC.; LOOK OU) FoR 
THEM. 

So many inquiries are coming in regard to 
outtits for silver-plating for a few dollars. tha; 
are advertised (1 am sorry to say) in a good 
many good papers, I feel called upon to make q 
protest. Good, durable silver-plating can no 
more be done outside of a plating-factory thay 
one can manufacture knives, forks, and spoons 
at a profit outside of a factory. The very plan 
of advertising should at once suggest to every 
thinking mind thatit is a swindle, reading ex- 
actly as if the editor took pains to tell of or to 
encourage something commendable; whereas 
the whole thing isa paid advertisement. No 
girl,no widow-woman, nor anybody else, ever 
did any thing of the sort; and the periodical 
that lendsits influence and good name toward 
fostering and encouraging any thing of the sort 
will surely repentit. The man who sells his 
good name and influence in community fora 
few cents or a few dollars, will, in a very short 
time, find he has neither good name nor influ- 
ence. 

Here is a couple of them. taken from a county 
paper. The heading, you notice, is pretty sure 
to attract everybody’s attention by its pecul- 
jarity: 

A GIRL WORTH HAVING. 

After reading Mr. Gray’s experience in the plating 
business. Isent $3 to the Lake Electric Co. Enyle- 
wood, [U., and cleared $21 in aweek. Isn't this pret- 
ty good fora girl’ There is tableware and jewelry 
to plate at every house; then why should any person 
be poor or out of employment with such an oppor 
tunity at hand ’ A SUBSCRIBER. 

You will notice that the above is signed, "A 
Subscriber,” giving people to understand thata 
subscriber to the above paper sends in this re- 
port, which is an absolute falsehood from be- 
ginning to end: and the editor who accepts 
such an advertisement and puts it in his read- 
ing-columns is a party to aofraud. In another 
place in the same paper is another, which reads 
as follows: 

MONEY FOR EVERYBODY. 

Mrs. Wells asks, “Is it a fact that a person cal 
make $30 to $40 a week in the business?” Yes, | 
make from $5 to $7 a day, plating and selling plated 
ware. The Lake Electric Co., Englewood, |!!., wi!! 
give you full instructions. In this business there 
is money for everybody. A READER. 

Just for the funo it we turned to Dun and 
Bradstreet, but there is no such concern at En- 
glewood, Ill., at all. Very likely there is some- 
body there to take the money out of the post- 
office, and possibly they send some sort of appa- 
ratus. Perhaps some of our readers can te!! us 
more about it. 


THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN FAIR. 

Tue following is an editorial which we clip 
from the, American Bee Journal. As \\ cole 
tains just the information that many Staic bee 
keepers’ associations want, we are glad to give 
it entire: 

The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association decit- 
ed to ask the Legislature to appropriate #)'0 for 
the collection and maintainance of a suits ile ex 
hibit of bees, honey, wax, and apiarian app ances 
at the World’s Columbian Fair. The comm ‘cel? 
form the bill and present its claims are: 

Thomas G. Newman, Chicago. 

Col. Charles F. Mills, Springfield. 

Hon. J. M. Hambaugh. Spring. 

Hon. John 8. Lyman, Farmingdale. 

C. P. Dadant, Hamilton. 
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A. \. Draper, Upper Alton. 

s Black, Clayton. 

A ther States should take similar action at 
onec. 0 as to secure the appropriations in good 
time () command magnificent exhibits. 

For ‘he benefit of committees in different States, 

| have to present the matter to the Legisla- 
ind ask for appropriations, we will here reply 
iestion which has been propounded to us and 
rsa score of times. That question is— 


WHAT IS THE MONEY NEEDED FOR? 


rhe answer is easy. It is needed to procure, trans- 
port, organize, and take good care of exhibits, and 
may be particularized thus: 

i. lo pay a competent person for time and dili- 
event work fora year or more, to procure, arrange, 
and superintend an exhibit which shall be a credit 
to the State. 

® He will need many assistants during the entire 
time of holding the Columbian Fair, to care for, and 
protect from damage or waste, the many articles 
exhibited, as well as to keep them clean and in 
proper condition for thorough examination by the 
millions of visitors. These must be efficient per- 
sons, and will have to be suitably paid. 

3. Products of the apiary, machinery, and appli- 
ances, will have to be transported to the fair- 
grounds, and this will entail considerable expense. 

4. We do not desire a separate building for the in- 
dustry of bee-keeping, but it will it will be neces- 
sury to fit up a large space in one of the principal 
buildings devoted to agriculture, horticulture, or 
floriculture. To make it convenient, and have it 
attractively decorated, will cost money; but it will 
be well spent, nevertheless; for the general verdict 
at all fairs is, that the “Bee and Honey Depart- 
men’ is the most attractive thing on the grounds. 

5. At the close of the World’s Fair all the goods 
exhibited must be carefully packed and returned 
tothe owners. This item of expense for labor, ma- 
terial, drayage, and railway transportation, will be 
very large, on account of the care required in hand- 
ling and packing, so as not to destroy the values. 
Honey in the comb (in all forms and shapes imagin- 
able) is delicate and fragile; and the utmost care 
will be required to prevent its: being damaged or 
ruined entirely. 

6. And last, but not least, cash prizes, medals, and 
diplomas, will of necessity be required to bring out 
an exhibit which will honor the State. This item 
must necessarily be a large one, for upon it will de- 
pend the success of the entire undertaking. 

These are a few of the things that will require 
money, and for which a liberal appropriation is de- 
sired from the publie treasury. 
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“THE REASON WHY.” 

On page 214 the writer of the above article 
makes thisremark: ** Because they are supply- 
dealers, and because it was to their interest to 
doso.”’ Now, it has lately been getting to be 
quite fashionable to insist that large enter- 
prises, either in publishing a journal or dealin 
in supplies, are built up by furthering selfish 
int vests. Nosadder blunder was ever made. 
The publisher or supply-dealer who does every 
thing for self-interest, never builds up a busi- 
ess. Honesty és the best policy; and candid, 
honest truth, is a thousand times more profita- 
hic (han any sort of selfish, underhanded trick- 
e) We urge beginners to start out with the 
stevdard frame, just exactly as we would urge 
aioin who wanted to go somewhere, to drive in 
th road, when he was meditating letting down 

‘fen os and going crosslots with his horse and 
bu.zy. We who have built up a business, or 
W have control of a successful bee-journal, 
ar laboring for the good of our patrons, 
es) cially for the younger ones who are just 
stiving. Itis our business to save them from 
sad mistakes and blunders; and the insinua- 
tio’ s that are constantly being thrown out, that 
su -oss in business comes only to those who are 
sh. p, tricky, dishonest, and selfish, and who 
ar only after the almighty dollar, emanate 
fro the evil one himself; and it will not only 
bh .e ruin of our people financially, if persist- 
edn, but it will be the ruin of us as a people, 
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body and soul. Hold fast to the little text, 
* thinketh no evil;”? and for merey’s sake have 
charity enough to believe that your neighbor is 
at least almost as good a man as yourself. 


FLORIDA AND ORANGE BLOSSOMS. 


A FEW moments ago a beautiful bouquet of 
orange-blossoms, redolent of perfume, cam 
through the mails, with the following letter: 

Mr. Root:—Please send me an extra copy of 
GLEANINGS for March 1. I think I like GLEANINGS 
better every copy I read. I read it through from 
one end to the other, and then look over the best 
things again. I took the first honey of the season 
on the 5th. It was from orange, peach, and plum 
blossoms. I send you some orange-blossoms by this 
mail. SIDNEY SMITH. 

Lake Como, Fla., March 10. 

The flowers are so handsome, and the per- 
fume so exquisite, that some of our office girls 
are thinking of going to Florida when they are 
ready to get married—that is, if the groom can 
scrape ss the stamps for such a “ weddin 
flight.” I do not mean that they said so, but 
judged by their smiles and pleasant looks that 
they were thinking of something of the kind as 
they passed the bouquet from one to another. 


THE PRESENT PRICE OF ALSIKE. 

Perhaps no one thing occasions more jangling 
and hard feelings than the changes in the 
prices of alsike clover—especially the rise that 
almost always comes about sowing time. I[llus- 
trative of this we give below a copy of a letter 
just at hand, from one of the large grass and 
clover-seed dealers in Cleveland: 

A. I. Root, Medina, O.: Dear Sir:—Your favor of 
the 10thfinst. is received. We inclose small samples 
of alsike, which we mark and quote f. 0. b., subject 
to prompt acceptance and unsold, as follows: 

* Frens,”’ 4 bags, per bushel, $9.50, 

* Lawson,” No. 1, 3 bags, per bushel, $9.75. 

Hoping to have your order, which will command 
prompt attention, we remain 

Very truly, etc., 
H. C. Burt & Son, 
Dealers in Wool and Grass Seeds. 

Cleveland, March 11. 

Now, friends, see where you would have been 
had you raised a big crop of alsike and kept it 
till the present time. We have not paid the 
above price, because it is considerably more 
than we have been selling at retail, and we do 
not propose to pay it unless we are obliged to. 
All we can promise is this—that, if you send 
us your orders, we will do the very best we can. 
If we are absolutely obliged to pay the above 
figures, of course we can not retail it for less 
than from $11 to $12 a bushel. 








THE NEW WATER CURE, ETC. 

OnE thousand copies of the above little 
pamphlet -were given away in about a week. 
Ve are now printing a larger edition of 5000. 
Many of our friends who sent for ten or a dozen 
disposed of them so quickly that. they have or- 
dered another lot. Ai right. We believe we 
can print and mail as many ascan be given 
away where they will do good. Several cases 
have already been reported where they have 
have gone into towns where agents were can- 
vassing, at $4 for each secret; but ours soon 
wound up the #4 business. It seems to me 
that every good man and woman should be do- 
ing as much as possible to discourage or stop 
this system of defrauding people of their hard 
earnings, by false representation and false pre- 
tense. 
KNOWN AND PUBLISHED IN GERMANY, OVER 40 

YEARS AGO. 

Our proof-reader has translated the following 
from a clipping taken from a German paper, the 
name of which we do not know: 
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242 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Dr. Hall’s medical pamphlet has made use of not 
a few of our western exchanges since the beginning 
of the year. Dr. Hall makes a good use of secrecy 
in the application of his highly recommended reme- 
dy; but when he is pushed as to its discovery it be- 
comes evident that he is not well posted in medical 
lore; for there appeared a little book in Reutlingen, 
more thin forty years ago, in which we saw all that 
Dr. Hall puts forth with so much secrecy. The Ger- 
mania, of Milwaukee, took up at first a column of 
his recommendations; but finding afterward that 
there was nothing original about it, it gave the 
whole thing away to its readers. It contains only 
about 20 pages, written with great verbiage, and is 
sold to people for $4.00 by Dr. Hall and his agents. 


Now. friends, there is amoralin all this. It 
transpires, as you see, that the whole of Dr. | 
Hall’s discovery was not only in print at the 
very time in our own country, but in other | 
countries also; and with the multitude of books 
and periodicals now extant, as well as the mul- 
titude of thinking people and earnest students, 
not only in medicine but in all other depart- 
ments of science and art, shall we not be a lit- 
tle slow in deciding that any one man has the 
right to monopolize and make capital out of 
any thing that comes up, that seems, for the 
time, to be new? 











ee SPECIAL NOVICES. ‘) 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED WANTED. 

If any of our readers have any choice alsike seed 
for sale they will do us a favor by mailing us a small | 
sample, telling what they have and what they will | 

| 
| 
| 











take for it. The wholesale price still continues | 
quite firm, and our stock is almost exhausted. 


TOBACCO DUST FOR KILLING BUGS AND INSECTS. 


As some of the friends may wish to try some of 
the tobacco dust spoken of on another page, we will | 
say that we can furnish it as follows: 1 Ib., by | 
mail, 25 cts.; 5 lbs., by express or freight, 3 cts. per | 
Ib.; 10 Ibs., 2% cts. per Ib.; 26 Ibs., 2 cts. per lb.; 100 | 
Ibs., $1.75. be 


ADVANCE IN ALSEKE CLOVER SEED. 

We are compelled to advance the retail price of 
alsike to the following, and may without notice have 
to advance still more, but will always give as good a 
price as it is possible todo. Bushel, $10,00; 4% bush- 
el, $5.20; peck, #2.75; Ib., 22 cts. No change is made 
from the prices quoted in last issue, on white and | 
alfalfa clovers. 





RUBBER TUBING, ETC. 


So many of the friends have complained that they 
do not find the soft-rubber tubing I described in 
our last issue at their drugstores, | have taken 
pains to purchase a quantity that we can send by 
mail at the rate of five cts. per foot. We can also 
furnish the hard-rubber terminal tube at 10 cts. each. 
The above prices will include postage. 


SMOKER FUEL AT 75 CTS, A BARREL. 


This is a kind of sawdust and excelsior mixed, 
that comes from making bee-feeders and other work 
of this class, that is the best smoker fuel of any 
thing we have ever used, and we have tried almost 
every thing. We will dispose of what we have on 
hand, for 75 ets. a barrel, barrel included. It can go 
by freight. When you are ordering other goods you . 
can easily have a barrel of this included. 


OUR SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE FOR 1891. 


This is just out, and on many things we have been 
enabled to make the prices even lower than they 
were in our January number. Very few things 
have advanced much, with the exception of alsike | 
clover. In our locality there is at present no oppor- | 
tunity to get plants outdoors, on account of the | 
coutinued wetness. In fact, we have had more win- 
ter since the first of March than during all the win- | 
ter months. 


FOR SALE. 


Thoroughbred Cheshire Pigs, Plymouth Rock ang 
Light Brahma Eggs, Light Brahma Cocke: «/s, anq 
Unfermented Niagara  Grape-juice. Write fop 
gatene. «© J. BALDRIDGE, 

1 Kendaiu, Seneca Co., N, y, 
Please mention this paper. 





A Four-Color Label for Oniy 75 


Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neg 
four-color label, with your name and addrvss, with 
the choice of having either “ comb”’ or * extracted” 
before the word “honey,” for only 75 cts per thoy 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 2% x1 inch—just right to yo round 


| the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adory 


the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Maple Sugar Supplies 


Maple-sugar-muaking time is at hand, and some are 


| inquiring the price of supplies. First, you should 


supply yourself with that excellent book by Prof, 


| Cook, ** Maple Sugar and the Sugar-Bush;” price} 


cents; by mail, 38c. By studying this you may save 
many times the price of it. Notwithstanding the ad. 


| vance in the cost of tin, we are able to offer you sap 


buckets and spiles and cans at lust year’s prices, as 
below: 





Above cut shows a bucket hung on wire loop, with 
hinged tin cover, and manner of emptying. 





IMPROVED RECORD SAP-SPOUT. 


Record sap-spouts, $1.00 per 100; $8.00 per 10). 
10-qt. buckets, IC tin, $15.00 per 100; TX tin $17.0, 
12-qt. buckets, IC tin, $16.00 per 100; LX tin. $18.(0. 
Patent hinged covers, $6.00 per 100 .Reversil'« wood 
covers, $4.50 per 100. Wire loops for wood px '!s. Sie 
oy 100: for tin pails, 25¢ per 100, 1-gal. square cans, 
or 100 in a crate, $12.00 per 100. Boxed 10 in « box, 
i re-shipment when filled, $1.50 per box; $1) 00) for 
XS, 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OH:9. 
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